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PKEFACE 


Australia follows rakurally, affording many compari- 
sons V. itli Southern Africa, but introducing a new “ colour 
problem,” while New Zro/aiitimaLesavcryinterestingand 
relatively simple geographical study suitable for the early 
part of the course 

Book HI deals wiUi Aiiicnca, affording examples for 
wider study of physical and climatic factors, and of 
human soactics varying from the most simple to the 
most complex 

UooK IV deals with Luiasia, where physical and 
political geography arc more complicated than m any 
other of the continents 

liooh V IS a revision course of M'orld Geography in w hicli 
the earlier studies arc co ordinated and more detailed 
treatment is given to those parts of the vvorh which have 
been dealt with m a rather more elementary manner in 
the earlier years. 

r ■ ■ • ‘ . . • ’ *• 

nveans of hvtWvood and indwsljiai piacessts so that aueh 
expressions as “farmers,” “nomads,” “coil mining," 
“ textile industries” may be something more than words 
when used m later stages of liic vvork So also such ideas 
ns contour lines and actual temperatures whicli can be 
studied tlrst-lvand ate mlroduccd early, leaving more 
generalized ideas such os isoUicrms and formal “ natural 
regions” till the pupils arc better able to grasp their 
meaning. 

It IS assumed that pupils will not hav c more than tlie 
usual but ratlicr inadciiualc two lesson periods a week to 
devote to geographical studies, but those who arc more 
fortunate wiU find ample scope for further work m live 
questions and exercises atUclicd to each cliaplcr. This 
feature will also make the senes well oUapted to the needs 
of Uiosc working on individual lints. 

Access to a go^ atlas and to pictorial illustrations of 
various kinds is assumed. ’ 

, C. U T. 

Lovdox, 

January, 
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PREFACE 




This series is not an experiment, but ratlier the outcome 
of many experiments to find a course of geographical 
teaching suited to the needs of the majority of the pupils 

of a sec* ■* ’ . ’ »- • _ jg those who 

enter t ■ ' ' • • and stay for five 

years, • _ . about two lesson 

periods a week to geography 

The course has tw o objects, the former being regarded 
as the more important 

(1) to arouse an active and intelligent interest in the 

world, Its peoples and their problems , ^ 

(2) to gn e a sufTicieut knowledge of the teclmique of 
the subject to enable pupils to pass the General School 
Exammation at the end of the course and to carry their 
studies of formal geography to a Jiigher stage if .they so 
desire 

Book I covers the first year s course and deals with the 
school locality and the Bntish Isles, the author beheving 
that without a dear understanding of the principles of 
geography as shmvn by first hand examples the study of 
distant lands is bound to be of little permanent value 

Book II commences the conlmental studies with Africa, 
this being chosen on account of 

(1) the relative simplicity of its physical structure , 

(2) the symmetry of its cbmate>and vegetation belts , 

(3) the close relationships it exhibits between geogra 

phical environment and human activities, 

(4) its stnkmg contrasts with the homeland , 

(5) the large British interests m Afnca, affording ex- 

amples of the various activities of white men in 
the lands of other peoples 
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Aiistraha follows naturalK, affording mnn> compan 
sons w ith Southern Africa, but introducing a new “ colour 
problem while Nrj) ZeQIflH^imakesft^e^5 interesting and 
rdati\elj simple geographical study suitable for the early 
part of the course 

Cool III deals vnth America aftoidmg examples for 
wider study of phjsical and climatic factors, and of 
human societies >arying from the most simple to the 
most complex 

Book IV deals with JCiinwm, where ph>sical and 
political geography arc more complicated than m anj 
other of the continents 

Book V IS a rcMSion course of If orld Geography in which 
the earlier studies arc co-ordinalcd and more detailed 
treatment is given to those parts of the work which hav c 
been dealt mth in a rather more elementary manner in 
the earlier jears 

Tlie treatment is progressive, becoming more detailed 
and bringing m more ddhcult ideas ns the pupils adv nnee 
in age In the earlier stages more attention is given to 
means of livelihood and industrial processes so that such 
expressions as farmers,” ” nomads,” “ coal mining,” 
“ textile industries ’’ may be something more than words 
when used in later stages of the work So also such ideas 
ns contour lines and oclunl temperatures which can be 
studied first-liand ere introduced early, leaving more 
generalized ideas such as isotherms and formal ” natural 
regions ” till the pupils arc belter able to grasp tlieir 
meaning 

It IS assumed that pupils will not have more than the 
usual hut rather inadequate two lesson periods a week to 
devote to geographical studies, but liiosc who arc more 
fortunate will find ample scope for further work in the 
questions and exercises attached to cacli chapter Tlin 
feature will also make the senes well adapted to the needs 
of Uiosc working on individual lines 

to n good alias and to pictorial illustrations of 
various kinds is assumed 

, CUT 

Lovqqv, 

January, lyjO 
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AMERICA 


CHAPTER I 

A3IERICA INTRODUCTORY 

Altliough jt IS so common to hear m conversation or 
to read in newspapers the word America used to mdicatc 
the country whose fuU title is The United States of 
America it s}iould be remembered that Uie name America 
really belongs to a great continent much larger ev en than 
that most important country (Fig 1) 

America extends from ueU nillim the Arctic Circle to 
within 10 degrees of the Antarctic Circle and is a land 
mass second onlj m size to the continent of Asm On mg 
to the narrowTicss of the Isthmus of Panama, where the 
great Paafic Ocean which Iwrders America on the west 
approaches to within 50 miles of the Atlantic, which 
washes Its eastern coasts America is often regarded as 
two continents , but wc shall learn that both North and 
South America have much m common 

America is sometimes spoken of as Tlic Acw Dorld , 
for five centuries ago nothing was known of it bj the 
civalizcd peoples of Europe and \sia whose historj could 
be traced back for thousands of vears and who therefore 
rcganlcd themselves as inhabitants of the Old Dorld 
The mutli earlier trans Vtlontic voyages of the Norsemen 
had been forgotten vv hen Columbus startled the Old D orld 
vv ith his great new s in 1 192 Later v o\ ages show ctl how 
Ihml) peopled was this vast new continent and the 
peoples of \\ (stem riiropc were eager to avail thcmsciv es 
of the great opportunities for trade and colonization 
which it prcscntcvl 

How these white men and their descendants lia\ c used 

7 
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the %ast resources of America, developing a number of 
nch awl po^vct^ul covmtnea v.vUi ptomw of a still greater 
future, uc shall learn in later chapters 



Fio ] — America 


QcTSTJoNs Avu I xincisra 

1 Through how man^ o( latttwio vloea America cxlerul * 

ITnw man) miica ii UiiaT I'ortion of tho earths cirruiu 

teience 1 

2 M line aro the moat cknnierlj ao/l mOit wealerl) {WtintS of 
Ainenca icspfxrlitclj I Uhnt 1» U«j longitu'lo of each T Mluit 
Is the limo difTerencc Iwtwecn tUemt 

3 Compere tfio arert ami pepuktion of Amencn wiUi Ihose of 
AfncR ctvl A««trnUn rpsp«‘t»>tl) Draw ilisRrnms 

Amenea 13 millinn sq nulcs, 170 milhon (»>oplo 
Afnc* I m ,, „ |Vj „ „ 

Auitrtilia 3 „ „ 

4 hirnl from jow atUu map winch 1 urofiean coiinlrH-a l>a%o 
still poMrmiens in Aracnc*. WhKh ccvintrtca of America aco 
ladcpendctil ? 



CHAPTER II 

SOUTH AAmniCA PHYSIC/U. FEATURES 

A glance at the map will show that the most prominent 
feature of this continent is the great chain of mountains 
that run the entire length of the continent from north to 
south along the west coast These arc the Andes To 
the cast of them are loulands drained by the great ru ers 
Amazon, I^n Plata Orinoco, and their tributaries, uhilc 
further cast still come the broad plateaus of Brazil and 
Guiana 

PoLDFr Mount \iss How Tiin\ are Formed 
The Andes are one of the best examples m tlie uorld of 
a foldcil mountain region, and we will trj to understand 
hoM such mountain s> stems ha^e been formctl It is 
noM commonly beliciol that our apparent)) solid earth 
Mas once probabh m a molten state, a huge globe of 
ftcr> liquid moMng through space and surroundMl by 
1 a|)o«rs and gases In time its surface cooled sulTieientl) 
to become solid, but that it has not )ct compicteh solidi 
ficil througliout Mc arc rcmmdeil c\ciy time a \olcano 
bursts into eruption Tlic Imnlcncd crust did not cool 
domi smooth!), for it nos composed of \arious materials 
cooling at different rates It consequentU hardened into 
ridges and liolIo«s Mhich, although no larger in proper 
tion to the size of the earth than are the ups and tfowns 
on the peel of an orange to the orange itself ncre still 
sen considcrKblc IMiiIe the crust «as sohdifiing into 
Imnl itK ks, such as granite, the s apour? anil gases around 
tlie cartli were also cooling and oentuaUv water rained 
down upon the cartli fdhng up the hollows forming lakes 
and seas, nbose which rose tJie upstanding rock masses 
ns hills and mountain^ 

9 
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the vast resources of America, developing a nuir 
rich and powerful countries vnA promise of a still 
future, we shall learn m later chapters 



IJCT•STM)^s Avi» 5 rrftcaSES 

1 Tlirough how man) clogiw^ of lAtttuiio iloc* <Viwnea cxleml T 
How mtifiy rwlrti is tins 7 \Mi»t portion of the enrth « circum 

I 

2 \\ Imt ««• tho roost rantorlj aurt roost wwtprlj point* of 

Aroenca rMp«;ti>cl> t is tlm lon^itulp of cofh 7 tMiOt 

11 thfl time (iifr<*miro hotwopii tlicmt 

3 Cempofo till) arem onU iiopulatioQ of Ainpoia with tho»o of 
Africa aw.1 Aiv^tnlia rr*nr«Ui«1) l>rnw ihn^roros. 

Anwnrn 15 rniUirm w tniiotL 170 million proph. 

Afnea 11 1 „ * I«) „ „ 

Auitralia 3 „ , ' I *. <t 

4 tiM from jour atlas map wlirfa J iiror«*n roijnlncn have 
■till iKw««iofu in Anwtva. \Mieh touiitnn of America are 
mifcjwndcBt t 



CHAPTER II 

SOUTH A5IERICA PHYSICAL FEATURES 

A glance at the map •will show that the most prominent 
feature of this eontment is the great chain of mountains 
that nin tlie entire length of the continent from north to 
south along the west coast These are the Andes To 
the east of them are lowlands drained by the great rivers 
Amazon, La Plata, Orinoco, and tlieir tributaries, rvhile 
further east still come the broad plateaus of Brazil and 
Guiana 

Folded Mountains How they ahe Formed 

The Andes are one of the best examples m the world of 
a folded mountain region, and we wdl try to understand 
how such mountain systems have been formed It is 
now commonly belie\ed that our apparently solid earth 
was once probably m a molten state, a huge globe of 
fiery liquid moving tlirough space and surrounded by 
vapours and gases In time its surface cooled sufficiently 
to become solid, but that it has not yet completely solidi 
fied throughout we are reminded every time % volcano 
bursts mto eruption The hardened crust did not cool 
do^vn smootlily, for it uas composed of various materials 
cooling at different rates It consequently hardened into 
ridges and hollons which, although no larger in propor 
tion to the size of the earth tlian are the ups and downs 
on the peel of an orange to tlie orange itself were still 
^er) considerable ^^hlIe the crust was solidifying into 
hard rocks such ns granite, the vapours and gases aroiuid 
the earth were also cooling and eventually water rained 
down upon the earth filling up the hollows, forming lakes 
and seas, above which rose the upstanding rock mas^LS 
as hills and mountains 

9 



10 PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY— HI 

After this, there began the constant circulation of 
nater as A\e kno« it to day The water, \aponzed by 
tlie heat of the sun, rises into the air, becomes cooled, 
forms clouds, falls as ram forming streams and rivers 
whicii return to the sea Heat and cold, running water 
and moMng ice, wind and ram. all help to break up the 
solid rock and cany doivn the fragments into lakes and 
seas, there forming new rock layers of different kinds, 
eg sandstones, dajs, shales After living creatures 
appeared in tlie waters on the earth’s surface, their shells 
and bones also accumulated on the bottom of seas and 
lakes. Wing still further rock layers, such as lime- 
stones Wien acgctation began to grow on the solid 
^und even its remains of leaves and stems and trunks 
occumulaM to form >ct other “rock” layers Coal 
began to form in this way 

But 11.0 solid crust ot the earth was not at rest, and as 
T aarthqualcs that st.Il occur from 

rtl.M i")!:. “rapictely settled donn even jet 

interior probabl, tends to shrink ns it cmIs, 
*'■' ehanges Inking place 
ami n ““f' "-“y inn be ohsenid m 

V r “ ‘n'-™ <be 01 en Parts of 
nelit o rJT'^ "ns are sometimes hflod 

Lbmemed 1 ' “'1 ‘‘tJ 'ind became 

™'nal.on of ll.c rocii m dittercnt 
nr^ess mart 1 °'™ 'bows that this 

».e rock ' ”'"'7''' “S“'" Son.el.mes 

were foniwl 7 bonronfally as thej 

d,rrctmr,lir'" "lied one 

n^mrid fr 'n>ers were on.mpleil 

cloth hy^phc.ng‘^Uth°l™f?‘ ”P “ thick tabic- 

apart and thm ^ i n**?'^* upon it at some distance 
rock la\crf ^ *>nnging them closer together. 

bccarnTtnliror'-friiC-T^. ‘'If' »™' 

nlaec the lower and therefore oSer'KrotSme 
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completely overturned, so that they rest now upon rocks 
of more recent formation. 

Through the “ faults ” formed m the rock layers as 
descnbed some of the molten material from the earth's 
interior would often be squeezed out m great lava fioivs, or 
even ^^olently erupted, piling up a huge conical heap of 
rock matter around the vent or “ crater,” as it is called 
[Fig 2). 



0 eo m ISO no >se n m 


FlO 2 — Itough scctiQQ across tho Andes in Lat 6” K. shoving tho 
Cordilleras formed by folding of the rock strata, and the 
volcanic matetial which has burst through the rock layers, 
fomung the highest part of the chain 

'The Andes 

The Andes exlnbit the results of all the kinds of move- 
roent that have been described. In Colombia, in the 
north, the parallel folds of ndge and valley are very well 
marked, although it must be remembered tliat each of 
the ridges of high land shown on a small scale map, such 
as that m your atlas, may itself consist of many folds. 
Notice the roughly parallel downfolds which form the 
valleys of tlie 3Iagdalena and Cauca Rivers, and the 
parallel ndges or ** Cordilleras,*' which separate them 
(Fig, 2). 

Further south the ndges are closer together and near 
the Equator they seem to come together m a tangled ’ 
abo^'’e whicli rise the volcanic cones of Co 
Clumhoraso, the ttdl a^ive, both, * 
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nnd both about four miles above sea level In Peru 
the ranges again separate and the great upper tribu- 
taries of the Amazon occupy the \allcjs between them 
In Bolnia the eastern cordillera is separated from the 
western b> a broad high plateau, which is about two 
and a half miles above sea level while the Andean 
giants sucli as Sorala, tower another two miles above it 
On the plateau lies the great Lake Titicaca, which rcceiv es 
much of the drainage of the Plateau of Bolivia 
In Chile the Andes reach their greatest height in the 



extinct volcano of Aconcagua (20,000 feet) and continue 
ns a single chain to the extreme south of the continent 
The islands off the coast of southern Chile probahlj 
represent the remains of an outer chain which has been 
cut oft bj a sinking of the land letting the sea through 
the old nver valleys across the range into the doimfold 
behind it The similarity of this coastal region to that 
of south w estern New Zealand should be noted , tlic 
long narrow, winding and stecp-sidcd fiords licing the 
drew ned v nllej s of old glaciers, the remains of which sUlI 
fill the higher vnllejs of the Andes 
TliTou„hout their length the western cordilleras nsc 
V cr> stccplj from the deep Pacific Ocean, and except in 
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southern Chile there are few harbours of any use to 
shipping The descent from the eastern cordilleras to 
the plains is also steep, and as the lowest pass across the 
Andes— the Uspallata — exceeds two miles m height, 
they are a -very real barrier to intercourse. But the 
folding and faulting of the rock layers of the Andes 
have brought to the surface many rich mineral veins, 
especially in Peru, Bolivia and Chile, and these form 
the chief source of wealth of those countries 

Earthquakes of greater or less intensity are of almost 
daily occurrence still througliout the Andean region, and 
most of the cities have suffered severely at some period 
m their history from this cause 



Fia 4 —A tilted end faulted plateau like tLe Braulian High 
lauds l«4te the ateep eacarpuieuts 'f^Iuch appear Like 
mountain ranges from belorr 

Tqe Plateaus op Brazil akc Guiana 
These are believed by geologists, who have studied the 
rocks, to have been connected at some very remote 
period of the earth’s story with the plateaus of Africa, 
Arabia and Australia, which they greatly resemble in 
structure (Fig 8) Their rock lajers are either lionzontal 
or simply tilted and faulted but not folded, and they have 
probably been high and dry above sea le\ el for a much 
longer period than the high folded cordilleras of the 
Andes As in all plateau regions the rivers have cut 
deep gorges and descend from the plateau to the coast 
plain in waterfalls, of winch the Kmetuh Fall in British 
Guiana is a magmficent example, dropping some 800 feet 
down the escarpment of the plateau The Brazilian 
Highlands slope gently toivards the central plains hut 
present a bold escarpment to the Atlantic, from which it 
appears as a range of mountains (Fig 4) The drainage of 
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the plateau IS earned off by three great rivers, the Tocantins 
gomg northvard to the Amazon estuary, the Parana 

direct 

the nl 1 ^ ils in Africa the outstanding masses of 

mineral T T ‘ “"““1 

mineral deposits in then- ancient rocks 

The Great River Basins 

Sateen, ? J cordilleras and the eastern 

platraus In time this became silted up with the debris 

I™ bv t/'™ “ “tter’^side aS eaS” 

area hi *th, s ^ subsequent elevation of the whole 
wWh n ‘u ‘''= ‘=“‘1“' 'oulands oicr 

Phta Sear Orinoco, Amazon and La 

the moduetrT,r “■! ‘™'P“rt'"S to the sea 

drm!t tiy for the greatest of these, indeed it 

sea than anv'ofh"'' t""* '"'’■'o "“ter to the 

^n sail un^ if ? some ships 

Teasels eau'^n , T'" “"d smaller 

hSnee Tr V “ ''■‘liout 

down the eastem^ f tributaries come tumbling 

lies almost Sv ii ? ^"des As its course 

piles of ram a ®l * 't TOeives constant siip- 

mueli f V w r .7’“ ‘"d'^d -t brings do™ 

tlic™ttrv * r •'“> “ ship reaches 

out of the salt Atlantjc the \esscl passes 

"Inch b nrLrdensrLr''’ 

trunts «vari a “ " ® Its surface Tree 

olso earned hundrldr*?*"’? forested banks are 

Slream,™rd ;re mud °l,r„ri;f ““ I»''crful 

course of ancs lias l.mlf ^ 

equal in area to half Lg'hTd '"'“"d’ 

^ t'-' J“"t cstuarj of the Parana- 
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Faraguay and Uruguay Rivers, -which dram the southern 
part of the lowlands Like the Amazon these rivers fall 
% ery gently in their long courses tlirough the plains, and 
form very useful highways of communication So low is 
tlie watershed between the sources of the Paraguay and 
the Tapajos tributary of the Amazon that m flood seasons 
thej arc joined b} a marshy lake This river system, 
unlike tlie Amazon, flows across instead of along the 
lines of latitude, and therefore crosses areas differing in 
climate and productions its commercial usefulness is 
therefore considerably greater, although it is a smaller 
river 

The Orinoco though small m comparison with the 
Amazon is still a verj big nver, but its volume \ anes 
greatly between the hot season, when it is m flood and 
overflows its banks, and the cool season, W'hen it is often 
verj low It is also impeded by a delta at its mouth 
Find on jour map the little Casetquxarc tributarj and 
notice the curious fact that it is also a tributary of the 
Rio Negro whicli flows to the Amazon so that it is 
possible to pass at ony rate in a small boat, from one 
river sj stem to the other A slight lo-nermg of the bed 
of either ri\ er might one daj cause a considerable change 
m the courses of the rivers in this region the Negro 
may “ capture” the Orinoco, or vice versa 

In the south of Argentina ore a number of other large 
ri\ers, ivliich m a country less nclily endowed in this 
xesjwct would be of great importance and which e^en 
here will become more valuable ns the countrj develops 
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Qucstions and Exsbcisds 

1 Tluougli how many degrees of latitude does South America 
extend T "What are its greatest length and breadth respectively T 

2 Draw sections across South America (o) along tho Equator, 
(fc) along the Tropic of Capneotn, to show tho tliroe great physical 
divisions 

3 ^Vhy would you expect volcanic activity in the Andes ? 

4 Which part of Africa can be compared with the Andes 1 How 1 

6 Compare the position and physical features of Southern Chile 
with those of the South Island of New Zealand 

G Contrast the nvera of South America with those of Africa 
and Australia respectively 

7 It IS necessary to journey 3 000 miles up the Amazon before 
reaching the COO-feet contour line Calculate tho average foil of the 
ni'er in inches per mile 

8 Can you suggest any reason why the delta of the Orinoco is 
more complete than that of the Amazon T 

0 Near what meridian do the Bntiab possessions in and near 
South America he t Wliat wiU therefore bo the luno tliere when 
It is noon in Bntoin t 

10 Compare the height of the highest mountains m the Andos 
with tho earth $ diameter Try to draw a diagram to scale 



CHAPTER HI 

the cldute of south ajierica 

South Amenca being such a large continent experiences 
considerable di//crences in climate in its venous parts, 
but we shall see that in this respect it is very similar to 
Africa, for the reasons ure have previously studied 

lt,MPEBATURE 

We have already leamt how temperatures depend upon 
distance from the Equator and upon height abov e sea 
level, and it is easy to give examples from South America 
to illustrate this Tims tlie mean annual temperature of 
Manaoson the Amazon is 70®P ,of Rio de Janeiro 78® P , 
of Valparuso 58® F , and Valdivia 58® E , none of these 
being RTJj considerable heightabov© sea lerel But Quito, 
uhlch IS nearer the Equator than is Illanaos, has a mean 
annual temperature of only S3® F , the twenty four degrees 
of difference being due to the fact tliat Quito is more 
than 9,000 feet above sea level 

To see how temperature vanes tliroughout the year in 
different parts of South Amenca we will study the 
Isotherm Ma'ps (Figs 5 and 6) These are made in the 
following way Daily maximum and nunimum tern 
peratures are observed at many {daces, as we have already 
learnt From these it is possible to calculate average 
mean monthly temperature for any mouth for each place 
If such mean temperatures are set down on the map 
m the places to which tliey refer, it is possible to draw 
lines tlirough those places which Jiave the same temper- 
ature, in an exactly similar way to that in which contour 
hnes are drawn through places wluch are tiie same height 
above sea level The hues of equal temperature on the 
map are called isolhermf A moment s thought will 
17 B 
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sJiow that if there ^\erc a highland area on the map 5t 
would be neccssarj' to have a wliolc scries of isotherms 
corresponding with the gradual falling oil of temperature 
as the height abo\e sea-level increases. To avoid the 
■\ast number of isotherms that this would necessitate on 



Fio. 6— -Jwiuttiy iMttierms. Tenai^rnlurea *'itnlu»tl to nrfl* 
t0T<l •• 


such a map ns South America it js usual to apply a 
correction to the tcinpcrotures licforc lliey are pl.iccd* on 
the map. Thus if the temperature of the place js knosm 
and also its height above tea-lev cl, the tcmperatuTC has 
a numl>er of degrees added to it m order to make it what 
It proliablj would l^e if the place were at 5 ea*Ievcl All 
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tlic tcmpcntures In^nng been thus “ reduced to sea- 
level,” os it IS called, the resulting isothenn map is much 
simpler and more mstmctive, pro\ided remember 
exactly hou' it lias been made 
Thus the Isotherm map for January shoi^n m Fig 5 



Tio C,— Ju]> JsolJjcniM. Temperatures mJuced to ksIowL’ 

indicates that m that month the hottest part of the con- 
tinent IS eastern Bnzil, nJulc the coolest is around tlie 
Strut of Magellan This is because at this season the 
sun IS \crticallj oserheadat mid-dnj, a little to the north 
of the Tropic of Capritwn — where it iras icrticaJ on 
December 22 — ulule furUier souUt the sun is not so high 
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m the sky at mid day, and therefore its radiation is not 
so intense 

Tlie July Isotherms (Fig 6) show that in that month 
the hot belt has moved further northward, for then the 
vertical mid day sun is near the Tropic of Cancer, and 
the southern part of the continent is also cooler tlian it 
was m January Of course isotlierms could be drawn 
for the intervening months, and they would show tlie 
gradual movement of the belts of warmth and coolness 
following the apparent Seasonal movements of the sun 
A comparison of the two m&ps (Figs 5 and 6) shows 
that there zs no p'lrt of South America whicli expenences 
great diHcrcnces of temperature between its hottest and 
coldest months, while over the greater pMt of the com 
tment the seasonal diEerences of temperature are ^ ery 
small indeed We say tliat South America lias an 
cquahU climate, winch is however hot in the nortli, while 
It is only temperate m the south 
It will be noticed that according to the isotherms no 
part of South America appears e\er to have a mean 
monthly temperature below the freezing point (S2®r ), 
and for places at sea level this is true But the “ reduc 
tion to sea lev el " of the temperatures must not be over- 
looked Far example, according to Fig 5 the mean 
January temperature of La Poz, the capital of Bolivia, 
which IS more than 12,000 feet nbov e sea level, appears to 
be about 75® F , whereas it is actually only 52® F , and its 
mean July temperature is only 45® F instead of 68® F , 
as would appear from Fig 6 Lake Titicaca, m its 
neighbourhood, has been knonn to be frozen over, and 
the higli Andes close by are snow capped all the year 

round 

A further examination of the isotherm maps also shows 
that places wJiich are on the coast and at the same 
distance from the Equator do not always have similar 
temperatures, as we might esqiect For example Rio de 
Janeiro, on the coast of Brazil, has a temperature of 77® F 
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in January and G7° F in. July, nhilo Antofagasta, on the 
coast of Chile, and in the same latitude, is eight degrees 
colder m each month Tlie curious upa\ ard bend of all 
the isotherms off the nest coast indicates that that coast 
IS everywhere cooler than the east coast in similar 
latitudes This is due to a cold current from the Antarctic 
Ocean flowing nortliward along the west coast close to 
the shore ^Ve shall learn more about this and other 
ocean currents later on 

RaINFAIX \SD ^^I^DS 

Fig 7, showing the Mean Annual Rainfall m South 
America indicates that m the north of the continent the 
wettest parts he to the east, while in the south the> he 
to the nest nemembermg what we Jme learnt about 
the great mnd belts of the globe m connection with 
Africa, this is easj to understand Withm the Tropics 
the Trade Winds blow, coming from the north east to 
the north of the Equator, and from the south east south 
of the Equator, and mosing os last air currents from 
cooler regions toivanls tlie equatorial belt of high tern 
perature and low air pressure These wands come 
moisture*ladcn from the Atlantic and meet o\cr the 
Amaron Basin, causing each oilier to rise and be cooled 
so that their moisture descends in torrential downpours 
just as m the ^^lgc^ and Congo Basins in Africa The 
hot wet belt moles northward and southward with the 
a crtical mid da> sun The northern coastlands of South 
America being all so near the Equator, get nun practicallj 
at all seasons, but m Uic southern parts of Brazil and the 
neighbouring states the rainfall is hcaaj m the hotter 
months (Octobcr-March), and lighter in the cooler half 
of the jear 

It is interesting to note the rather drj area in the 
Brazilian Highlands This is partly to be explained by 
the configuration The South cast Trades arc forcctl 
tfie high eastern edge orthe pihfcau, which gets /u 
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ram m consequence , but as the pHteau slopes domi 
inland towards the Amazon. Basin the winds there 
descend and becoming wanner tend to pick up rather 



Fio 7 —Mean Annual Batnfall of South Ajnenea. 


than deposit moisture till they are once more forced 
upwards on meeting the ^orth cast Trades 
The Equatorial area of heavy rainfall is more extensn c 
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in South America than*in Africa for tno mam reasons • 
(1) Both Trade Wjnds reach South America £rom the 
Ocean, i\hile in the case of Africa only one does so ; (2) 
most of South America in tlie Trade Wind Area slopes 
much more g-ently from the ocean to the highlands than 
IS the case in Africa 

^Hien the Trade Winds have crossed tlie High Andean 
cordilleras there is little moisture left in them, and con- 
sequently along the coast of Peru and Korthern Chile is 
the long narrow desert of Atacama, where often not a 
drop of ram falls throughout the jear Compare its 
position with the deserts of South Africa and Austraha, 
which result from similar conditions Note that the 
Tropic of Capncorn runs tlirough them all At the times 



Fia 8.— tni« lV«8e Coast Deserts of the Southern Hemtsphere— 
Atacama, Knlahan, Austrcdian 

of tlie jev when the Trade Winds ore not blomng these 
deserts lie in the Belt of Calms, whicJi separate the 
Trade "^^inds from the Westerlies, and so their drought 
is intensified {sfe Ttg S) 

The net region of Southern Chile is easy to explain 
It hes in the broad belt of stormj westerly winds, which 
nre alwaj’s to be found bejond latitude forty, causing 
sailors to speak of those latitudes os the '^lioartng 
Forties ” Cbming from the Bicific the west innds are 
forced to rise o\ er the southern Andes and leave most 
of their moisture as snow or ram on the western side 
There is little left for Patagonia on tlie eastern side of 
the chain, and as it also iias a very stony soil it is prac- 
ticallj a desert, altliough the drought is never so complete 
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there ns m the desert of Alncim'i As the ^\inds descend 
to the plains on the Ice side they arc •\^armcd bj com- 
pression (just ns thej are cooled bj expansion in ascending 
the nindttard slojics) and these warm drj SMnds nrt. n 
blessing to the shepherds of the region, for they keep the 
pastures siillicicntl) clear of snon m the sMntcr months 
for the herds to remain in the open 
Ilcti'ccn the Atacama Desert of Northern Chile nml 
the wet region of Southern Chile lies n region uith n 
delightful climate similar to lint of the Mcihtmanrnn 
Region Its summers arc hot, but the heat is tempered 
b> the cold current, of which we have already learnt 
(page2l) During this season it lies citlicr in thcRclt of 
Cairns or rcccncs the Southeast Trades, winch hnsc 
crossed the Andes and arc therefore quite drj Tiiesc 
hot drj summers bring to perfection the com and fnnt 
svatcred h> the mild winter rains which ore caiiswl h) the 
nortliwnrtl movement of the West Mind Belt at that 
season It smU he remembered that in South Africa and 
Australia there are similar)) situated regions with similar 
climate 


CuMSTic Ri CIONS OP South Amfiucv 

Summarising what has liccn Icamt alxiut the tem 
pomturc and rainfall of South America we can divide 
the continent into the following well marked Climatic 
Regions (Iig 0) 

1 The Lqiiatcnal LcreUtmls, hot and wet at all seasons, 
w lib frequent Ihunderstorms, and heav irsl rams near the 
time of the equinoxes 

2 T/eTropKcl/fegioiw, sMlh\er> hotand wet summers 
and warm but ilricr winters, the litghcr parts Iwing 
cooler at all seasons 

3 Tfr Desert of ^ffaeoma hot and drv nl all seasons 

•t Tie Vlnta JSegton, with Iiot summers niild 

snnters and most ram m summer 



s. ,\MKnrr,\; ruM\TK 

5. fml C'Attf, fint »xitjm>»T% nmt intltf 

wntrr* wifh rr'vI'Tatj^ wnfti} r ‘‘ 'Irrhtrrrnrmifi ” 
rlnnatc. 

f*. fVi.V !^^'^ wAmi *un»m*“r*, niol wmlrr^, 

nn(J liruxy rninfa]] nl nU 



fiG P — CliroAfH* lOvmrn i>f Vtiith Anwnc« 
(t>r«* oppovito 


7. Pn(a;;ouin liiis cool umtcrs. nrid 

ycT} htllc ram. 

8. The Atitlex jm>c Icmpcmturc \iir>itig wjtli latiliitlc 
nnd cle%ation, imcl mm nml sno*c \arj mg with directum 
of prc%ntlmp wind? in different parts of the cimm 
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Questions and UxrncisES 

1 Uliat itro tho meftn Januaij and July tempornturrs of ran* 
at llip mouth of tho Amaaon t Wty do they diner bo little t 

2 Asauminff that temperatuio on a mountain falls about 1* 
for A riso o! 3t>0 feet m elevation aboto aea lotcl, boiv high mint 
one ABcend 3lt Aconcagua m January before reaching tho Bnotv* 
Imo T About how much of tlio mountain is Bnow^^appod t 

3 Tho Urpallata Taia near Valparaiso ii 11,000 foot alwvo 
B-a 1 p\cI la it ever likely to be anoirwj up , and »f so when T 

A How do tliQ mean January ami July temperature* of Huenoa 
Amu, tho capital of An^ntina. compare with thow of your own 
town or of lysndon 1 Account for Iho diflercntc 

0 Wiy does midsummer como at CImstmaa in tho southern 
hemiirpliero 1 

C t\hj lithe mean annual terDpcrnlurocf lliotloJaneirogrcnler 
than that of Yalparaiio t 

7 Quito on the Lquator Is aaid to }ia\e a climate like perpetual 

•pnng Kxplam this ,, 

8 Jn what latitude* do the rrsaofw with a '* Sfeililerronean 
tvpo of climate ho 1 On uhich wde of the continent are Ihej J 
How do the region* In atmdar latitude*, but on op^iemte nidea of 
tho contuienU, differ from them m climate ? 

0 IVucnbe and eaplatjv the climate ©t the PlAteau of BaUtia 

10 Drecnbe the grwluat ehonee* In climnlo one would cx|ienefleo 
in travcniM lie west eooH of ftoullt Amenea, fo) in JanM»ty» 
(i) in July 

If i>e«cnlw the chinate of the 1 alUaru) IxlAmls To what part 
of Great Hnialn ore ilwy aimilor In tin* n*«prci t 

13 iMial port* of Afnca arxl Australasia hate a climate airniUr 
to tiuit of (oj Central Cliile, (ft) Artrentlna, (e) the liratilinn High* 
lands (ifj (he Amaxen llasm. (<) tlio Ikoert of Atacama, (/) {>outl>ern 
Cliilc, {j) Untish Guiana rrapectitrly 7 
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NATtm.VL ^TEGETATION, ANDLVLS NATI^TD 
PEOPLES OP SOUTH A3IERICA 

As m our previous studies of Africa and Austrahsia we 
slnll find that climate is the cluef factor m determining 
the natural a egetation of the continent Where there is 
plenty of ram and sufficient Iieat a\e shall find forests 
the kind of trees and thickness of t!ie undergrowth 
depending largely upon the temperature in. different 
parts Where the ramfall is less or falls mainly m one 
season, trees become feuer and smaller, while os condi 
tions of temperature and rainfall become still more 
difficult they cease to grow and give way to scrub and 
grassland which m its turn gives way to the deserts where 
no aegetation grows at aU(Fig 10) It is interesting to 
notice that there is a somewhat similar succession of 
vegetation as we pass from equatorial regions towards 
the poles as that noticed m ascending a high mountain 
witlim the tropical regions where ive pass gradually 
from the tangled jungle at its foot to the bare rock of its 
summit 

Each type of vegetation lias usually associated mth it 
its own species of animals and as human beings are 
dependent for food on vegetable and animal life we often 
find the lives of primitive peoples determined by the 
character of the vegetation of their homelands 

Tiin Selvas or Amazon Forests 

These not only cover a larger area than any other 
type of vegetation in South America but are easily the 
biggest forest area m the world being much more exten 
sivu than Che Congo eetd Niger rcrests A/rvea Like 
27 
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tlicm lionc\cr thc\ consist of tall trees which in places 
rise like the saultcd arches of a cathedral hut m others 
seem to he lash«l together in a tangled mass h> the thick 
stems of elimhing plants ’the hot stcamj atmosphere 
IS like that of the tropical houses at Kew Gardens where 
mans of the plants but not the forest giants, ma> he 
seen growing under artificial conditions The forest is 
shtoudcil in gloom the sunslimc being c\cludcd bj the 
thick foliage oaerhead, and the onlj sounds that break 
the eerie silence arc the dripping of water from the trees 
the splash of fish or water fowl jn the n\ ers or the slirill 
erj of birtls and monkejs in the tree tops Along the 
great riser and its tributaries which form the onU cas> 
and sunnj pathwais throngli the forest feathery palms 
and trees with foliage and blooms of cxtmordinarv 
bnlhancc conic down to the waters edge while huge 
and gorgeous bitUcrfiies and lin> humming birds skim 
in cr the surface fiashmg in the sun The n\ ers abound 
m fish of all sires and colours while alligators, huge snakes 
and other reptiles arc commonU seen on the banLs The 
onh nnimnl of an) size m these forests is the harmless 
tapir, w Inch is alxiut as big ns n large pig nnd has a snout 
tlml looks like ft scrv short trunk Hosts of monkejs, 
great and small sport m the trees tlie nuts for wliicli 
Ilrazil has long been famous proiuhng them with food 
Parrots toucans nnd other bmis of brilliant plumage al«> 
nltound while the air is full of mosquitoes nnd other 
insects sshich help to make life a miserj for human 
beings 

Tlic natii cs of the Schais arc few and has c not reached 
a sera high stage of cisilizafioo ha\mg probablj been 
dnven into tfiesc uncongenial regions b) stronger and 
WttcT organized tril>?s like all the other alxingunl 
peoples of Amerin the\ are still railed Indians the 
namegiscn to them b> the first Spanish and Portuguese 
«rpJorer« fhts haif rcarfifsl eastern Asia 

when thc\ first cnwsctl He Atlanlir* The Indians of 
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the Amazon basin are mainly shoit brown people Vtith 
rather gloomy features they usually have straight 
black hair vom with a fringe on the forehead and longer 
at the back the men have no hair on the face Tattooing 
of the face is fairly common, especially with the women, 
and the slitting of ears, noses and lips for the insertion 
of distigurmg stone, bone or fwithex “ornaments” is 
practised by some of the tribes Little clotiung is 
necessary and houses vary from simple shelters made of 
twigs and grass to considerable sued houses, which ate 
usually oblong m sliape, thatched with leaves or grass 
and open at the end, and big enough to shelter a family 
or even a whole tribe 

Wooden clubs and wooden bows and arrows, the latter 
tipped with sharpened bone or stone, are tlie chief weapons 
of these peoples, and with these they capture birds, 
monkeys and fish, which provide their principal food- 
stuffs Some tribes use a blow gun or long hollow 
bamboo rod instead of the bow for “ firing ” their arrows, 
which are often dipped m the juice of some poisonous 
plant 

Their flesh diet is varied with fruits and roots of the 
forest plants, and some of the more advanced tribes 
cultivate patches of maize and sneet potatoes m clearings 
of the forest Maize meal and the grated root of the 
manioc plant are used for making a kind of cake or bread 
The use of the tobacco plant for smoking and making 
snuff IS known to most of the tribes, and the beans of 
the native cocoa plant are chewed 

Most of the people arc wanderers, moving from place 
to place in search of food m their canoes, made either by 
binding strips of bark together with the natural cordage 
of the forest climbers, or by hollowing out fallen tree 
trunks such as may always be found drifting down- 
stream Tins life gi\es them little opportunity to 
iractisc arts and crafts and so they make htiie progress 
riicir principal ornaments consist of necklaces of bones 
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or teeth or beans of ^ anetl shapes and colours, or head 
dresses made from the bnlli&nt coloured feathers of the 
forest birds Some ha\e learnt to make coarse cloth 
from bark or vroodj fibres and to wcase baskets and 
liammocks from reeds and grasses, trhde a feu of the 
tribes make pots and pans of sun dried mud 
The Indians arc nnturall> suspicious of outsiders, hut 
some have learned to associate with the traders and help 
in the collection of nuts, rubber and timber, or the 
cultivation of tropical plants, of nhich nc shall learn more 
later on 


Tnn Fouests of SouxnEns Chili: 

These differ greatlj from those of the Amazon, and if 
flnj'thirg are rather less knowi Tliey cover hills and 
mountain sides in a climate where the sun is seldom seen 
on account of thick clouds from which the ram descends 
in dail> downpours The stormy wcsteri> winds and 
the cold Antarctic current also make the district most 
inhospitable, and although the tall pines, hccches and 
cedars provide splendid timber the forest has so far not 
been greatly disturbed The few native Indians of the 
coast lands and islands ore very poor, as agriculture is 
impossible in sucli a wet chmatc, while without steel 
tools clearing the land for pasture is very difficult Tliey 
hve mainly on fish and the flesh of sea hons which they 
hunt mth harpoons from the canoes, in winch they spend 
much of their lives A fire, hghted by knocking stones 
together, is usually kept burning m a clay fireplace in 
the canoe and ser\ es Iwtli for vvarrath and to cook the 
fish Tierra del Fuego, winch mear\s Land of Fire, was 
so named by the Portuguese explorer JIagellan on account 
of the number of fires m the canoes and on the shore 
noticed on Ins famous journey to this region 
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TnE Savana Lands 

Lands of tins type, where the rainfall is scanty or 
seasonal and therefore does not encourage thick tree 
gro^\th, are found in \anous parts of South America 
The Llanos of the Orinoco Basin are of this kind — open 
grassland with clumps of trees along the waterways, or 
where a stretch of soil holds up water tlirough the dry 
season, while ^here the soil is more porous the country 
takes on a semi desert appearance in the dry season 
The sa\anas also extend to the Guiana Highlands On 
the southern side of the Amazon Forests are the savana 
lands known m the Brazilian Highlands as the Campos, 
and in Paraguay and Argentina as the Gran Chaco Large 
areas of the latter consist of forests of palm trees One 
useful tree of this region is the yerla snatl, whose dried 
leases provide the “Paraguay tea,” one of the charac- 
teristic drinks of South America 

These sa'vanas are not ^e^J' nch in species of animals, 
and ha^e none like the cattle of the African saNinas 
nhich could be domesticated There are species of deer 
and peccaries, animals hke tadless pigs mth bristly hair, 
vhich feed on the •vegetation, and also a few flesh eating 
animals, such as the piuna and jaguar, vhich pre> upon 
them 

Thus, although these regions are fertile if cultivated 
non support many cattle which ha\ e been introduced 
from Europe, in their onginal state thej produced little 
foodstuff for human beings They nerc therefore \cr> 
thinly peopled indeed by a feu Indians uho got their 
living chiefl) by hunting Some of the tribes further 
from the settled districts still ]i>e in tlieir primitive 
conditions, wearing httle clothing and knowing little of 

houses or hnmA l,f^ ° 


The Pampas 

Tlicsc arc the great treeless grasslands of the middle 
and lower parts of the La Plata Basin Althoogh the 
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summer rainfall is too scanty to support trees it is su/Ti 
cicnt to produce the luxurious feathery pampas grass, 
ivliJch is often tall enough to hide a horse In spnng the 
hundreds of square miles of the Pampas are beautifully 
green, gradually changing to delicate shades of red and 
purple as the flowery heads of the grass develop in the 
summer months In the autumn the white fleecy plumes 
stand out above the browm and withered stems Near 
the rivers these wonderful natural grasslands have be 
come great pastures and granaries to supply the Old 
World with meat and bread, and we shall learn more of 
tliem later Parther inland, however, vast areas remain 
in their wild state as the homes of the rhea, the South 
American ostnch, and the guanaco TJic latter is an 
animal with long legs and neck, somewhat resembbng a 
camel, but not quite so large Its flesh is good to eat 
and its soft furry skin provides doUung and tent making 
material for the Indians who hunt it These tribes are 
good horsemen, having learned to catch and tram the wild 
horses, which are descended from those loosed by early 
Spanish settlers Their chief weapons against both the 
speedy rhea and guanaco are the lasso and the bolas 
The former is a long thm rope made of plaited strips of 
hide, with a noose at one end Tlie bolas consists of two 
or three stone or metal balls cased m leather and attached 
to thongs about 8 feet m length Holding one ball in 
the liand tlie hunter swangs the others round and round 
his head and then takes aim The thongs thus become 
tiglitly wound round the neck or legs of the animal at 
whicli the bolas is flung and tlie creature is thus brought 
down and captured 

The Pampas Indians, as also the Gauchos or Spanish 
half breeds, thus h\e a very free and open life, with poor 
tent hke dw elhngs and subsisting mainlj on meat and 
water 'While the men are out hunting the women 
w eave blankets and the thick doak hke pontjios from the 
soft guanaco hair, and thqr are also skilful in making 

c 
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clothing and saddles from the hides Many of the Indians 
and the gauchos, who are expert horsemen, nork for the 
cattle ranchers in the settled districts, rounding up the 
animals which wander o\er >ast areas of the pampas 

The Deserts 

The Desert of Atacama, on the coast of Southern Peru 
and Northern Chile, is practically rainless, for the only 
winds that ever reach it are the South east Trades, 
'which, after crossing the Andean cordilleras, are quite dry 
(Fig 8) Summer temperatures are s ery hot and 
winters quite warm, but the cloudless nights are often 
bitterly cold and even frosty In these conditions of 
course vegetation w ill not grow , and it is only Tvhere a 
river, bringmg water from the melted snows of the Andes, 
crosses the desert strip that any crop can be culti% ated 
at all The sod of this desert however is ncli in mlratfi 
of soda and other materials, which make valuable plant 
food if dissolved m water Lack of ram has prevented 
these mtrates from being dissolved and used up by plants 
on the spot, so that they are now aiailable for artificial 
manures to be used m other parts of the world, such as 
our own country, where there is plenty of ram but the 
soil tends to become poor through having gtoim crops 
for centuries This region of course supported neither 
animals nor people at one time, but the value of the 
mtrates makes it possible for communities of miners to 
h\e there now, buying from other parts of the world all 
the necessaries of life wrth the products of tlieir industry 
Narrow gauge railways hnk up the mining centres with 
the ports, and in some cases with mmmg centres high up 
among the Andes 

The Shingle Desert of Patagonia — ^This lies under the 
lee of the Andes m the region of the w estcrly winds and 
so recedes \ery little or no rainfall Its rocky soil is 
also unfa\ Durable to vegetation and onl> tufts of coarse 
•wass are to be found m the most favoured patches A 
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few scattered herds of guanaco and rhea roam over the 
desert and are hunted for food and clothing by the 
Patagomati Indians These U\c m much the same i^ay 
as those of the Pampas, but are, curiously, taller than 
any other of the native races of South America, most of 
them evceedmg 6 feet in height Indeed tlie name 
Patagonia is said to mean “ land of the broad footed,’ 
and was given to it by the great Portuguese e-splorer 
JIagellan, uho liad seen some of their footprints m the 
sand on the seashore • 



The Andeav Regiov 

Just as the temperature vanes m ascending from the 
coast or tlie plains to the summit of the Cordilleras, so 
does the vegetation (Fig H) 

‘Witlim the tropics on the wet eastern side tlie tangled 
jungle of the Sehos graduallj gi\es ^\ay to more open 
“ montana ” forests, containing besides invaluable timber 
such trees as coffee and anchona Prom the bark of 
the latter, often called “ Peruvian bark,” the useful drug 
qumme is extracted Above 6,000 feet the trees re 
semble those of Britain m losing tbeir leaves m winter, 
and there are large open spaces of grass land which giv e 
pasture for animals, or can be cultivated for maize, 
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wheat and potatoes, the first and last being native plants 
of South America Above 12,000 feet only poor pasture 
IS found, with occasional clumps of hardy pine trees, 
until the hue of perpetual snow is reached, where 
vegetation ceases 

On the western coastlands and mountains of Colombia 
and Ecuador a similar succession of vegetation is found, 
but in Peru and Northern Chile there are no forests on 
the western slopes owing to drought, as we have seen 
In Central Chile, where the climate in the lowlands is 
Uhe that of the Mediterranean, trees are few and small 
omng to the intense drought of sununer, but the winter 
rams and hot summers allow of the cultivation of fine 
fruit and corn Such trees as there are protect them- 
8el>es by long roots, thick bark or small tough leases 
against the hot droughty summers Above this region 
succeeds the poor pasture land, which extends to a height 
exceeding tuo miles above sea-level before the snow Ime 
IS reached In Southern Chile, as we liave seen, the 
lower slopes are covered with tluck temperate forests, 
whidi gradually tlun out on the higher slopes, the trees 
becoming fewer and smaller with decrease of temperature. 

The peculiar animals of the Andean region are tlie 
llamas These resemble camels in their long necks, shape 
of head and manner of walking, but have long woolly 
coats like those of sheep, while in size they are about as 
large as the English deer. Before the introduction of 
horses and oxen from Europe they were the only domes- 
ticated animals of South America, being kept to supply 
llesh and wool, and also as beasts of burden. A Damn 
can carry a hundredweight load slung across its back, 
and the animals aie stih used to cany mineral ores from 
the mines among the motmtains to the nearest railway. 
The wool of tlie llama is reported, and so also is that of 
the alpaca and tucuna, smaller ammals of the same species, 
which liaie given their names to two well-known kinds 
if cloth made in the trulls of tlieWestRidingof Yorkshire 
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ITGETATION, ANiaiALS, PEOPLES 

The high plateaus among the tropical parts of the Andes 
ucre the homes of the famous Incas of Peru, the highly 
civilized nati\e race found in possession on the arrival 
of tlie Spaniards from Europe m the sixteenth century 
They were peaceful farmers, keeping herds of llamas and 
alpacas, and culti\ating maize, potatoes and fruits m 
the river valleys and around the lakes They were very 
skilful m ekeing out their rather scanty rainfall bj means 
of extensive irrigation works, some of which are still 
in use They built temples and palaces of herni 
stone blocks and ornamented them with gold, silver 
and precious stones worked from the mountains Thej 
were great road makers, and the outljing provinces were 
connectcvl to Cuzco, their capital city, bj fine roads, 
some exceeding a thousand miles m length Rivers were 
crossed by suspension bridges made from bamlwo rods 
attached to thick ropes of twisted reeds and strong 
enough to support laden animals as weD as men Thej 
knew how to make pottery from cloy, and to use the 
wool and skins of the llamas and alpacas in making cloth 
and leather goods Their implements and weapons 
were made of bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, two 
metals whicli are still found in large quantities in these 
ports of the countrj Tlicy managed to live without 
monc> and without nn> sjstcm of writing The forces 
of nature were their gods the sun being their chief object 
of worship, and their rulers were supposed to have been 
dircctlj dcsccndctl from him Their peaceful rule was 
however overthrown bj the Spaniards, who though in- 
ferior m numbers were supenor in their weapons and 
skill in warfare The masses were so docile and sub- 
servient to their rulers, that when the litter hid been 
destrojed bj trcachcr} the people offered little serious 
resistance to the conquerors 
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QiiESTioiis iXD Exercises 

1 What regions of Atnea and Australasia have siinilar vegeta 
tion to (<*) the Selvas, (fc) tli© Pampas, (c) the Llanos, (d) the 
Chilean Forests ? 

2 Compare the life of the Amaionian Indians vnth that of the 
pygmies How do these peoples differ in appearance T 

3 How do the lives of the Indiana of tho grass lands differ from 
those of the forest tribes T 

4 Try to see specimens of tlie South American animals in the 
Zoo or a Natural History Moseum, if this is iropoasihle try to 
obtain pictures of tliena With what African or Australasian 
animals may any of them be compared * 

5 IVhy are the natives of the South Amancan grasslands mainly 
hunters while those of the African grasslands are herdsmen T 

6 Why do many South African native tribes live in “ kraals ” 
while there is no similar mode of hfe in South America ? 

7 Why do you think the people of the Andean plateaus became 
more highly cmlircd than the dwellers on the plains T 

8 Compare the position of the desert of Atacama with that of 
the Alncan and Australian IDeserts respectively Wliat sumlanties 
do you notiQo T IVhy is the South Amoncan desort so small com 
paced with the cthece t 

9 IVhy is there no desert m Afnca or Australasia similar to 
that of Patagonia 1 IVhcre might you have expected one? 

10 Draw a diagram similar to that of Fig 11 but showing the 
vegetation on the eastern and western slopes respectively of tho 
Andea m Korthem Chile 
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EUROPEAN DISCOVERY AND DE^'ELOPilENT 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 

T}ie existence of the great southern li-ilf of the American 
continent as not dreamed of bj the peoples of Europe 
till the end of the fifteenth century A few scientists 
and na\igators \\ere, liOA\e\er, comnneed that the world 
■was a globe, anti believed that if it •were possible to 
cross the vast unknown Atlantic Ocean, the eastern 
shores of Asia vould be encountered Among the few 
was the Genoese sailor, Cristoforo Colombo, now more 
generally knowm to fame os Coltmbus Seeking assistance 
from most of the croAvnctl heads of Europe, he at last 
succeeded m interesting Ferdinand and Isabella of Spam 
m his project to rcaeli the cast by sailing nest, and m 
August, 1492, set sail from Palos in the Santa il/ano, 
the flagship of a squadron of three small vessels manned 
by about a hundred sailors After innumemblc trials 
and hardships the little fleet was earned safely across 
the Atlantic by the North east Trade Wmds and a safe 
landing was effected on what is now called Wathng 
Island, on October 12, 1492 

The onl} world map possessed by Columbus showed 
the distance between Mestem Europe and Eastern Asm 
to be far too small (see Fig 12) and the voj-tigers firmly 
belies ctl that thej had reached the Indies Se\ cral other 
islands of the group, which is still called the est Indies, 
were Msitcd bj Columbus before he retumctl to Spam 
with his great ncivs He crossed the Atlantic on three 
subsequent aojages, but ne^er landed on the mainland 
of South America , although he w os con\ inced that a 
\'ast land mass CMstctl bejond the islands from haimg 
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seen the mouth of the Ormoco and the great volume of 
water that it brought down to the sea 
Amerxgo Vespucci, another Italian seaman, followed up 
the work of Columbus, and assisted by the lOng of 
Portugal in 1502 carried out a great voyage of explora- 
tion along the coasts of Brazil, which thus became a 
Portuguese colony The continent itself was also named 
after this explorer 

The Spaniards continued their conquest of the West 



Indies, which, however, disappointed them in laehmg 
the vast stores of gold and silver of which they hod 
dreamed Bat further investigations of the mainland of 
Mexico and later of Pern discovered what they sought 
The peaceful Incas were cmeUy robbed of all their 
precious metals and enslaved to siork m the mines to 
Cs? h ^ 7 Eretdy PBnrm nnd later 

cS* ’'to soon became masters of the 

eaZ^' r n that the famous English 

Tvaylayrng and plundering the Spanish galleons home- 
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■nard bound from the shores of the Caribbean Sea >vith 
their lU gotten gams 

WTiiIe Pizatro mis busy with the conquest of Peru 
other Spaniards were busy on the east coast to the 
south of Brazil and had made settlements on the Pampas 
around the La Plata or Plate Rivet The name of this 
river, and also Argentina, the name given to the coimtry 
around it, bear witness to the quantity of silver plate 
obtained from the native Indian tribes of the region 
vvlio had obtained the precious metal from the Andes 
to the nest 

MageVan, a Portuguese sailor in the service of Spam, 
had reached the southern extremity of the country in 
1519 and, m spite of the stormy westerlies, forced the 
passage of the Strait n hich now bears bs name Finding 
the great ocean he then encountered to be much more 
peaceful after the storms of the “Roaring Forties " 
through which he had just passed, he named it the 
Pacific Ocean It took him over three months to cross 
It to the PliiUppme Islands, where he was killed , after 
which one of lus ships found its wa> home across the 
Indian Ocean and round the Cape of Good Hope, thus 
completing the hrst voyage round the world 

Orellana, one of Pizarro’s officers in Peru, made a 
memorable voyage in 15H, tracing the Amazon from the 
Andes to the Atlantic He met with much opposition 
from Indian tribes, some of whose women he likened to 
the Amazons of tlie old Greek myths Some say this 
is tlie reason for tlie name of the nv er, but others believ e 
that it IS named from a native Indian word meaning 
“ boat destroyer “ 

Bj the end of the sixteenth centurv South Amenca, 
apart from Brazil was divided into a number of Spanish 
colonics The ruling classes were Spaniards, while the 
masses of the people were Indians living under them m 
a greater or less degree of slavery Few efforts were made 
to develop the great natond resources of the countr}. 
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the sole aim of the ruIeK both in Spam and in South 
America being to amass as great a quantity of gold 
and SI ver as they could A few Catholic priests endea- 
voured to nnmster to the native peoples, who must have 
found It dllTicult to harmonize their preaching with the 
practices of the other Spamards 
Later came settlers from Spam who found that Euro- 
pean com, frmts and cattle would thrive in many parts 
of the counliy, and that m the tropical regions the natives 
could he enslaved to produce valuable crops of sugar 

Emope The settlers, however, receu ed little encourage- 
ment from the mother eountiy, and when the home 
colony after another de- 
fenti, t «>= ‘toops 

rvemnm.*^?' that difficulty had hem 

valuable ° fought each other for the possession of 
two Such a war between the 

crnclS A-Sentina and Chile, was 

melted dmtm a used m the Tvar were 

wh eh lifrr figure of Christ 

Pa^ mrt'^ f tte Uspallata 

\erv .stnltcZ ^ Andes” marks in a 

enemies ^ reconciliation of the former 

otfrMumro''"'' "'™'utions were also for a long time 
but tSv ha, ■" ®°uth Ameiiean kies, 

and maL of fh^u '"m"’ P'“u=ful ways 

ve^ prZptus'’ k-e become 

not orfy^'h^'^mS^ of'h'*' tvL^ u''?''’’°urs she 
Gmana^n the north T? Indian possessions but 
the hands of th^ Tt South Amenca passed into 

But the Sn-imsl! and the French 

y inc early conquerors have retaihed 
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their mflucnce in South America, although the rule of 
Spam has entirely disappeared 
Brazil Iiad a similar history to that of the Spinish 
colonies The Portuguese, however, treated the natives 
more kindly and took rather more interest in their own 
colonists Tor a time, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, the Iving of Portugal, exiled from home, 
resided and ruled m Brazil In. 1880, however, the 
colonists declared their independence of Portugal and 
established the Federal Republic known as the United 
States of Brazil The population is very mixed, con 
taming not only the descendants of the Portuguese and 
the Indians, but also a large mixture of negroes intro- 
duced as slaves from West Africa to work m the tropical 
plantations of the coast-lands and Amazon Basin 
Although, as we have seen in the previous chapter, the 
native races of Brazil were not higlily civilized, and had 
not learned the use of metals, the Brazilian Highlands 
are rich in minerals of all kinds whicli are now being 
worked 

We will now proceed to a short study of the South 
American States as they are to day 

QtlZSTIONS AND £xEBC1S£S 

1 Kotice on Fig 13 the rolative position o{ Spam and thoAVest 
Indies Why were the latter the Cret put o£ the New World to 
bo discovered by the Spaniards T 

2 Draw an outbne map of South Amenca and mark upon it 
the names of the pnncipal explorers in the areas that they eifplored 

3 Compare the Spanish colonization of South America with 
the British colonization of Australia and New Zealand 

4 What European langu^es are spoken in South Amencs 1 
Where and why t 

6 Balboa was the first Spaniard to see the Pacific Ocean He 
saw it m 1613 from a hill on the Isthmus of Panama or Dancn 
as It was then called and nam^ xt The South Sea Whj t 
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This important state, nbicli covers half of South 
America, is larger than Australia and New Zealand 
together and has five times as man> people But althougli 
it IS thus nearly as hig as Europe it his not so many 
people as England It may be conveniently divided into 
the Amazon Basin, the Brazilian Highlands and the 
coastal regtoD 

Toe Amazon Basin and the Rubbue Indcsthy 

IVe have leamt a good deal m previous chapters about 
the hot wet forests of the region, their productions and 
peoples Although valuable tunber trees can he obtained 
and easily floated down the ri\cr and its tributaries, 
the most valuable product of the forest is tniio rubber 
Tlie trees grow wild m the forest and are tapped by nati\ es 
or half breeds m the employ of Brazilian merchants 
The collector builds himself a rude but m a part of the 
forest iihere the trees abound and goes out each morning 
with a huge knife to clear his way among the under* 
growth He also takes a numher of light tin cups 
Having reached a tree lie makes a sloping gash in its 
bark ns high up os he can reach and attaches a cup at 
the lower end A thick milky juice, or ‘ latex,” begins 
to ooze slowly into the cup Jfeanwhile the collector 
IS fixing cups to other trees in a similar nay and he may 
visit a hundred in his morning’s work, working round 
so as to return to his hut for food and rest at midday. 
In the cool of the evening he goes out with a large boirl, 
often made from a goiud or outer shell of the larger 
forest fruits Into tius he empties the late^ 

45 
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cups and once more returns to his hut He then lights 
a fire and burns upon it nuts collected in the forest to 
give a thick smoke Dipping a paddle shaped piece of 
^\ood into the latex lie takes it out and qiucUy twirls 
it in the smoke till the ]uicc solidifies into a grey film 
He then re dips it and repeats the process many times 
until his paddle has upon it a huge lump of rubber, 
which is removed b> culling it through the middle with 
his knife 


This routine continues for many days, the trees being 
Msited and new gashes being made lower down the 
trunk each day until the yield of jmee begins to dimmish 
The collector then stows las lumps of rubber m his dug- 
out canoe and paddles down stream to the nearest village 
•where a merchant wiU purchase it m excliange for food- 
stuffs, luxuries, ornaments and the useful kmv es imported 
from Britain or elsewhere Small river steamers or motor- 
boats coUect from the villages and take the rubber to 
one of the larger river ports 
Manaos is such a port in a great rubber growing 
aistnct, and although nearly a thousand miles from the 
mouth of the river it is visited by ocean going steamers, * 
and is a well laid out city wth most up to date modern 
conveniences including electric light and newspapers 1 
e Amazon and its great tributaries, especially the 
Wegro, also bring down cargoes of Brazil nuts and fine 
timber for export 

Para sometimes caUed Belem, is a much larger seaport 
near the mouth of the river and gives its name to the 
Brazilian type of rubber which forms its cliief export 
Ihe port also serves the vaUey of the Tocantins. Its 
rnn.. f ‘‘ ^"^^r of a million is very mixed, 
consisting of Brazilians, Indians, negroes and various 

Sinter on cocoa 

nr ^ \ *n forest clearings 

and provide another article for export 

^ >= -uld be remembered that although the Amazon 
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forests send out the largest proportion of “ ivdd ” rubber, 
much vaster quantities of cultivated rubber are now 
produced m the plantations of the Malay States, the 
East Indies and Cejlon, uhere plants from tJie Amazon 
forest Ime been introduced and thrive in a \ery surular 
climate 

The Br^ziuam HionuANDS 

These open savana lands are the most healthy part 
of the cQimtry, but being rather difficult of approach 
Oinng to the steep escarpment facing the sea and the 
consequent falls on the rivers they aivait railways for 
their full development But these are gradually being 
extended from the coast to tlie rich mining disbicts of 
the phteaus which produce gold and diamonds as well 
as more useful minerals Cattle ranching is a thriving 
industry of the sa^anas where there are also forests 
producing valuable cabinet woods and plantations of 
tobacco and ycrla mati (tea) and cof/ec There are no 
large towms m this region but it is proposed to build a 
Federal Capital for the whole country near the source of 
the Tocantins Ili^er The Sao Francisco River is an 
important highway of the plateau and a railway com- 
pletes the route from its faUs to the coast 

Tire CoASTAE Region aad the Cofixe Industry 

Tlie east coast is at present the most productive and 
thickly populitcd region of Brazil The Jiot w et coastal 
plains of the north are rather unliealthy but ha\ e valuable 
plantations of sugar cane, cocoa, cotton tobacco and 
pineapples, w orked mainly bj negroes of African descent 
Bahia, mth a fine harbour and a railway to the falls of 
the Sao Francisco River, is m the centre of the tobacco 
and cocoa planting region md is the third citj of the 
country m size. Pernambuco, or Recife, is tJie outlet of 
valuable cotton plantations, and railways radiate from 
it inland and along the coast to north and sor*’* 
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The lull slopes nhich form the escarpment of the 
plateau on both sides of Rio dc Janeiro are famous for their 
coffee plantations, whicli are the chief source of wealth 
of Brazil and pro\nde four fifths of all the world s coffee 
The plants, which are like small shrubs, need a fairly 
hot climate with plentj of rain, a fertile soil and good 
drainage, such as is provided by tlie hill slopes of Brazil 
after they have been cleared of forest trees Tlie coffee 
plants are covered in spring (September) with white 
sweet scented blossoms which change to red berries about 
the size of a cherrj two months later TKey are then 
picked The outer husks are removed by soaking in 
water and passing over a revolving cylinder with a 
roughened surface, and the coffee beans, of which each 
berry yields a couple, ate then dried in the sun or, on 
the more modem plantations, by steam heating The 
beans are then packed m sacks and sent down to the 
coast for export 

Soo Paulo, the second city of Brazil, is the chief centre 
of the coffee industry Situated well above sea level it 
has a healthy situation, and being v cry wealthy is finely 
laid out Railways connect it with its port, Sanios, with 
the capital, Rio de Janeiro, and with many districts on the 
plateau (Pig 14) 

In the eirtreme south of Brazil, on the open grasslands, 
are prosperous colonies of Itahans, Germans and Russians 
mainly engaged m cattle ranching, providing hides and 
frozen meat for export from Porto Alegre In this region 
also there are plantations of the yerba mate, or Paraguay 
tea, which provides the chief beverage of South America 

Rio de Janeiro, the present capital and largest seaport 
of Brazil, has a million and a quarter people It is 
claimed by many to have the finest harbour m the world , 
and its situation among the trees on the lower slopes of 
the highlands encircling the blue waters and white beaches 
of the bay, is certainly very beautiful It has flour mills, 
cotton mills and other factories, while railways follow 
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the fertile coastal plain and connect it with the mining 
districts of the liighlands. It has liner services to 
Portugal, Britain and tiic United States of America, 
Its chief eaport is coffee, while it imports coal, textiles 
and macliinery from the Umted Kingdom and the U.S.A-, 
and wheat from Ai^ntina. 



?ia 1^— ^'here /oorilfths of the world's cofiee is grons. 


Qi:n;snON3 ato EiFBCisrs 

1. Use the foUowm^r £gures to construct s diagram shomag 
the reUtivo value of the exports of llraul in 1921 

CoSee, 35 Sugar, 3 rrezen meat, 2. Tobacco, 2 Cocoa, 

2. Leatlier, 2 Cotton. 3 Yertm xsati, 1 Rubber, 1 

In wL 

does J ’ 

of th« 

3. What factors have hindered railway development m Braid ? 

4. IVltat pnrt iw AiisfraliaM HUHTlar ly situated to RiodeJaaeiro t 
Compare their exports. 

5. Compare and contrast the Amoztiii wth tbo Congo. 

6 During what months can tbo sen bo seen vertically overhead 
in Brazil T 

7. IVhat are the chief aids and bmtira&cea to navigation on the 
Amazon f 

8. Why is plantation ” robber so rapidly superseding “ wild ’ 
rubber T 

n 






CHAPTER VII 
ARGENTINA 

This IS a country of over a million square miles and 
about nine million people, most of whom speak Spanish 
The last fact, and also the similarity of its chmate to that 
of southern Europe, have attracted many Itahan and 
Spanish immigrants to work on the great estaneias or 
farming estates of the country The country may be 
divided into 

1 The suh tropical and well wooded Gran Chaco region 
of the north 

2 The warm temperate Pampas 

8 The cool temperate semi desert of PaiagoMa 


The Gran Chaco 

This region, uhose name means “the great hunting 
ground,” has already been described and much of it is 
sUU undistmbed forest But tlie yerha mate tree yields 
the tea ” so commonly used m South Amenca, and 
rom the great quebracho trees good tanning material is 
obtained In the region near the Andes the greater 
rainiall and high temperatures allow of the cultivation 
of sugar canes, cotton and tobacco 

Tumman is the largest city of tins area, beautifuUy 
situated below the foothills of the Andes, winch m many 
countries would be regarded as high momitams, and 
the streams from which provide water for iingating the 
plantations m the dry season Several railn aj s com erge 
Coet northward ehmb- 
tm « d of liolma, to bring doivn 

tin and silver from the mmes 


SO 
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The Pampas Uegiov 

The great natural grass lands of this region were des 
cribed in a previous chapter They arc the most valuable 
part of the whole country and now form the cattle 
ranches and com lands whicli moke Argentina one of 
the greatest meat providers and granaries of the world 
Tine cattle introduced from Europe thrive so well m 
these rich grasslands that they now number three times 
as many as the people They are kept in large herds 
m fenced fields several square miles in area, tended by 
tlie famous horse ndmg gauclios who round them up 
from time to time for tl»e slaughter yards, which deal 
with hundreds of animals daily Some ore exported as 
frozen beef, others as tinned meat, while the carcasses of 
some are boiled dowm to make the various meat extracts 
so largely advertised and consumed m Britain and other 
countries Hides also form a ^aluabIe export from the 
cattle farms 

Cordoba, tlie third cit> of Argentina, is a great centre 
of this cattle ranching and meat packing mdustry on 
the drier western plains, and railways connect it with 
the outlying farms and with the seaports 

Purthcr west and closer to the Andes the region becomes 
dner still, but where streams from the mountains pT0V2de 
water for irrigation Slcditcrronenn fruits of all kinds come 
to perfection and good wmc is made from the grapes 
grown Mendoza is tJic cliicf centre of this district, at 
the point where the trans Andean Railway begins the 
ascent to the tunnel under the Uspallata Pass 

The eastern part of the region, with a more certain 
rainfall, has, however, become the ricliest part of the 
whole countix, \ast areas of Uic Pampas liaNnng been 
plouglied up in order to produce fine crops of wheat and 
maize for home use and export. All the operations of 
ploughing, somng, reaping and thrashing arc done by 
the most modem macluncrj, and on a aery large scale 
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indeed The flatness of the country has made railway 
construction easy and the nvers and seaports are open 
all the year round, so that the produce can be readily 
marketed , and the Argentine harvest comes in January 
^hen the granaries of the Old World are becoming ex- 
hausted So the country has been able to borrow capital 
from the older established countries, like Britain, in order 
to develop its raili\ays, and has become very prosperous 
indeed 

Rosaria, to which large ocean going v essels ascend the 
Parana is a great com port and the second city of 
Argentina 

Patagonia 

The better parts of this region provide pasture good 
enough for sheep, and large flocks are kept to produce 
frozen mutton and wool foe export There are a number 
of small shipping centres on the coast, but Dahia Blanca 
is the only one of considerable size. 

Buenos Aires and the Argentine Ratl^vays 

Buenos Aires is not only the capital of Argentina, 
but with a population rapi^y approaching 2 millions it 
IS the largest city in South America The value of the 
Pampas land having gone up by leaps and bounds owing 
to its rapid and peaceful development m the last fifty 
j ears many of the landowners have become enormously 
rich, so that the city has become as luxurious as any 
capital city of the Old World The name, which means 
“ good air,” speaks of its healthy situation, and altliough 
sandbanks prevent the wide estuary of the La Plata 
from making a good natural harbour a fine artificial one 
has been constructed to deal wth its enormous trade 
It exports vast quantities of beef and mutton, wheat 
and maize, receisang in return textiles, metal goods and 
coal 

Notice the great nctuork of railways that radiate from 
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Buenos Aires m all directions oscr tJic Pampas (Pig 15) 
Most of these h‘i\e been constructed by British capital, 
nith rails and rolling stock purchased in Britain, and 
many arc controlled b> managers who ha\e been trained 
on Bntish railways About two thirds of tlie 22,000 miles 
of railway arc on the wide 5 feet 5 inch gauge, the rest 
being of narrow 3 feet 3 inch The most interesting of 
the lines is that which crosses the Pampas to AIcndoza, 



Tio 15 — Buenos Ain>s snO sorao of the Argentine Railw&j'S 


Winds up the anllcj of the ri\cr to n height of two miles 
nbote sea Jet cJ among the towering snon capped pcsIlS 
of the Andes, plunges through the long tunnel under 
the UspaUata Pass, toward still steeper gradients and 
too frequent snow, and fimlly emerges on the steep 
Pacific slope to zig Big dmm to the fertile t allc) of 
Central Chile, which is reached in a da\ and a half Tlits 
milwa\ IS now supplemented bj nn air mad route as ftr 
ns JIcndoza, while other mr routes radiate from the 
cnpitxj to Corncnles at the junction of the Parana 
and Paraguas liners, and to the other cities nlrcadj 
mentioned m this chapter 
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QoEsnoKS AKp Exercises 

1 Draw diagrams companng the area and population of Brazil 
and Argentina 

Brazil 3 3 million eq miles 31 imllion people 
Argentina 1 2 nulbon eq nules D nullion people 

Take 1 sq inch to represent a million sq miles and represent 
each million people by ono dot Draw a similar diagram for tho 
British Isles and explain tho ddTereneea that tho diagrams eliow 

2 IVTiy IS the La Plata Kiver aystem inoro useful commercially 
than tlio Amazon ? 

3 Heosure on your map tho distanco between Buenos Aires and 
Valparaiso Compare the average rate for tho railway journey 
between those two cities with long distance express rates in Britain, 
and explain tho difference 

4 Compare and contrast tho situation and trade of Buenos 
Aires with those of Port Ehzabeth and Sj'dnoy rospcctiveJj 

B IVTiy is Buenos Aires a greater city than Bio de Janeiro 1 

fl UTiat South Amencan couotnea are connected by rail with 
Argentina T 

7 In what respects does the commerce of Argentina rcsembio 
that of Australia t UTiat difToronccs ore there t 

8 Tho average size o( an Argcntioa ettaneta is 4D0 square miles. 
Compare with tho size of your own county 

0 Uliy do not many Dntiahoraigcants go to Argentina i 



CHAPTER VIII 
CJHEE 

This country occupies more tli-in half the Pacific coast 
of South America and although nowhere much more 
than 100 miles unde, js nearly 3 000 miles long About 
half the country is mote than a mile above sea level 
and the high Andes form a well marked eastern frontier 
Although two and. a half tunes the size of the British 
Isles it has not so many inhabitants as Scotland There 
are three fairly distinct natural regions in Chile viz , 
(1) the northern desert, (2) the fertile centre and (3) the 
forested south 


The Atacama Ebsert 

This IS rouglily bisected by the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and its lack of rainfall is due to the fact that for half 
the year it lies within the tropical Belt of Calms while 
for the rest of the year the South east Trades blow off 
shore, ha\ ing deposited tlieir moisture on the eastern 
side of the Andes It is bare not only of trees but of 
grass and dunes of loose sand made progress across e\en 
the level parts almost impossible until the discoverj of 
its valuable nitrate deposits made it \Yorth while to 
construct railways to the diggings The mtrates which 
make aaluable fertilizers ha\c been preserved owing to 
the lack of rainfall and therefore of vegetation which 
would have used them up They usually occur m thick 
lajers a few feet below the desert sands, and are located 
by bonng after wlucli the} are excavated by digging or 
by blasting with explosives Narrow gauge railways 
carry the nitrates down to the ports which are often just 
J&*.w jdntgtsule wluhb Jie the ba^es that trans- 
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port the mineral to ships standing off shore In the 
larger ports such as Igutgue and Antofagasta there are 
refineries where the m'vtenal is reduced in bulk or treated 
to extract useful chemicals for export Drinking nater 
for those engaged in the nitrate industries is brought from 
reservoirs in the Andes fifty to a hundred miles anaj, 
and all foodstuffs have to be brought b> rail or sea from 
other ports of Chile or foreign countries As nitrates 
form, however the most valuable export of the counlrj 
this IS worth nhile The railways from Antofagasta and 
Anca go bejond the nitrate districts into the high Andes 
of Chile and Bolivia, bringing down copper and silver 
from the mines for export Another manure exported 
from this region is guano, collected from islands off the 
coast, which are the resting places of swarms of sea birds 

Central Chile 



ciijir<s 
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beauty of its surroundings Unfortunately it suffers 
from earthquakes which hare frequently destroyed many 
of its buildings and inhabitants Its harbour is well 
protected from the aiesteriy winds of wmter, and it 
exports minerals, especially copper, ^\Ines for which Chile 
IS famous, and also fr^h fruit and any surplus corn that 
the country produces Like other Chilean ports it has 
benefited by the opening of the Panama Canal, which 
has brought it nearer to the thickly populated parts of 
the United States of America and Western Europe 
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SoimrcrN Chile 

The physical features, dimate, natural ^ egctation and 
native peoples of this region ha^ e already been described 
and it lias been seen that none of these factors favour 
its development at present In the island of Tierra del 
Fuego and the part of Patagonia belonging to Chile 
there are some sheep ranches ^nd wool is c-xported from 
Pufiia Arenas (Sandy Point) on the Strait of JIagellan 
Before the opening of the Panama Canal irhcn all ships 
trading beta ecn the Pacific coast of America and Atlantic 
ports had to pass through the Stmt, this port had also 
some importance as a coaling end repiir station , but 
this ihcl'noii 
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Qiiestions akd EsERCians 

1 Chile 8 best customers are the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom, and from them she also lecewes the bulk 
of her imports tVhat is the nature of the trade betireen Chile 
and these countnes respectively t Hoir does Chilean produce reach 
Bntain 7 

2 Draw two diagrams showing the winds and calms that influence 
the climate of Chile m winter and sununet respectively 

3 Describe the changes in scenery that one might observe in a 
voyage along the Chilean coast 



CHAPTER IX 


PARAGUAY, URUGUAY AND THE FALKLAND 
ISLES 

Paraguay 

This IS a small state with about a million inhabitants, 
chiefly Indians and half breeds, and as the country has 
suffered from continual wars and revolutions down till 
recent yeare it is not very prosperous That part of 
the country adjoining the Pampas partakes of their 
character, and there are considerable cattle farms pro 
ducing hides and meat extracts for export The moister 
parts of the country between the Paraguay and Pilcomayo 
Rivers contam part of the forested Chaco which produces 
the famous yerba mats or Paraguay tea, and there are 
also plantations of oranges, tobacco and sugar cane A 
tanning material obtained from the quebracho tree is 
also exported Most of the trade is earned ori through 
Argentina by means of river steamers on the Parana 
River, but there is also a through railway route from the 
capital, Asuncion, to Buenos Aires, crossing the Parana 
by a tram ferry The capital, with about 100,000 people, 
IS the only town of any size 

Uruguay 

This country, lying between the cattle randiing areas 
of Brazil and Argentina, is itself little else than a great 
ranch, 60 per cent of the country being devoted to stock 
raising, and 95 per cent of its exports being animal 
produce Considerable areas are, however, now under 
the plough and produce good crops of wheat, maize, 
vines and tobacco 

J!/nn&cadWv the contains about a quarter of 
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the one and a half million people of the Repnbhe It 
IS a finely bnvlt city on a beautiful bay extending inland 
from the La Plata estuary The hiU from which the 
city takes its name is only about 500 feet high but, 
rising from a flat region is very conspicuous Near the 
city are great slaughterhouses and canning factories 
preparing frozen meat meat extracts hides and nool 
for export The liarbour, although sheltered, is rather 
shallow and needs improvement Railways radiate from 
the aty northward into Brazil and north uestuard to 
the world famous meat packing centres of Tray Bentos 
and Paysaniu on the Uruguay River As jn Argentina 
the railways have been built mainly with British capital 
and Britain is second only to the United States of America 
as a purchaser of Uruguayan produce 

The Falkland Isles 

This group of about a hundred islands, of which only 
two are inhabited, lies about as for south of the Equator 
as Britain is to the north, and forms a British Crown 
Colony Being very hilly and always m the track of tJie 
stormy westerlies they receive enough ram and more than 
enough innd, so that only grass and stunted bushes wiU 
grow As they ate similar to the Hebrides in their 
situation and climate, life m the two island groups is very 
similar The people are hardy and Jive by growing 
oats and rearing sheep, which supply them with food and 
inth wool for export Some work m the harbour repair- 
ing and refitting ships, especially sailing ships which 
liaie suffered in rounding Cape Horn, and others go to 
the whale fisheries of the Antarctic, which proiide whale- 
bone and whale oil for export. The capital is Vorl Stanley 
whose thousand inhabitants arc a third of t!ie total 
population of the islands Communication with the 
mother country is kept up by wireless telegraphy and a 
monthly mail boat 
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QoESnOAa A2n» CXESCISEfl 

1 ^Vhat are the relative advantages of Uruguay and Paraguay t 

2 In 1921 the exports of Paraguay were worth f2 miU whilo 
those o£ Uruguay were worth £16 null Can you account for the 
great difference t 

3 IVhy do you think Buenos Airca has become a greater city 
than Montevideo ? 

•i Ithy does the La Plata estuary tend to boconjo silted up T 

6 IVhat IS the time in the Falkland Islss when »t is noon m 
England 1 ^Vhich is the longest day of the year tJiere ? 



CHAPTER X 


BOLIVIA AND PERU 
Bouvia 

This country, about four times the size of the Bntisii 
Isles, has no coastline, and the most tliickly peopled part 
of it lies more than two miles above sea le\ el Thus, 
although It IS well ^vithin the tropics, temperatures are 
not very high, and nights are almost always cold or even 
frosty But owing to the rarity of the atmosphere at 
these heights the sun shines through with great intensity 
during the day Tlie portion of the country cast of the 
Andes receives abundant rainfall and is well forested, 
but the sheltered plateau between the higher ridges of 
the Andes has scanty rainfall This can however be 
supplemented b> water from the many rivers which flow 
from the Andean glaciers to I^ke Titicaca and otlier 
lakes m this great bosm of inland drainage 

About half of the 8 miUion inhabitants are of pure 
Indian descent and a further quarter are of mixed descent 
The forest Indians collect rubber for export doWTi the 
Madeira, tlie great right bank tributary of the Amazon, 
which rises m Bolivia Others work on the irrtgate<l 
farms of the plateau growing wheat and potatoes and 
other crops of temperate lands for home consumption, 
or keep flocks of llamas which pro\ide flesh, wool and 
moans of transport Minerals form Bohvia's chief sources 
of wealth Silver had been worked for centunes before 
the coming of the Spaniards and is not yet exhausted, 
hut the more rcccntlj opened tin mines are now mote 
valuable Dohvia produces about a quarter of the 
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world’s tin and is second only to the JIalay States as a 
producer of this metal 

La Paz, a citj of about a hundred thousand people, is 
the actual, although not the nominal, capital of the 
country Although it is over two miles abo\e sea level 
it lies at the bottom and up the sides of a deep gorge m 
the plateau excavated by a torrential stream The 
Spaniards constructed its huge catliedral by slave labour 
and ornamented it with treasures stolen from the Incas 
Trams m its steep winding streets give a modem touch 
to the city, and from its outskirts on the plateau railways 
run into the neighbouring countries of Peru, Chile and 
Argentina, taking dowm the minerals for export 

The other centres of population are only farming or 
mining villages, neither the capital, Sucre, nor the famous 
siher mimog centre of Potost having thirty thousand 
people {Fig 17) 

Pfinu 

The country of some 5 miHion people can be con- 
^enlently divided for study into three regions, viz (l) 
the Pacific Coastal region, (2) the high ndges and vallej s 
of the Andes, (3) the Forests of the Upper Amazon 

The Coastal Region 

This is a desert or semi desert region hke the adjoining 
parts of Chile Some of the valleys of the streams which 
cross it are however quite fertile strips and support a 
considerable number of people growing sugar canes and 
cotton, as well as wheat and grapes under irrigation 
The region is subject to earthquakes 

Irma, the capital, built by Pizarro, lies m such a valley 
It has a considerable cathedral, but roost of its buildings 
are of sun dried mud colour washed, to make a bright 
appearance m the sunshine It lies some eight miles 
from Callao, its seaport which is the second city in size, 
but lies in an unhealthy situation 
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The Andean Region 

As m Chile’ this has still \aluahle minerals, chiefly 
copper now, ns the precious metals have been almost 
worked out The high valleys produce under irrigation 
the crops of temperate lands, and the hill slopes feed 
flocks of llamas, alpaca and vicuna, supplying bales of 
uool for export The plateau is reached by rail from 
Lirha, and further south from MoUendo, the latter railway 
climbing to a height of three miles above sea level to 
cross the main cordillera of the Andes before descending 
to the plateau 

Chzco, now only a very small town, is interesting as 
the old capital of the Incas, and its fine stone walls, 
bridges, irrigation works and temple rums remain to 
remind the visitor of their civilization Their great 
imperial road southward along the plateau is now followed 
bj a rail route to La Paz m Bolivia, and further south 
into Argentina 

The Eastern Forests 


V 

thinly m the higher Montana regions, but becoming dense 
jungles m the sehas of the lo« cr parts of the area These 
forests produce > aluable medicinal diaigs, the best known 
of which IS quinine This is extracted from the bark of 
the cinchona tree, and the natives had discovered its 
value in cases of malaria and other fe\ers before the 
coming of the white man Although the cinchona tree 
has now been planted m many other countries with 
similar climate its bark is still known to commerce as 
‘‘Permian bark” Cocoa trees are cultivated in the 
forest clearings and the naUves collect rubber as m the 
Brazilian parts of the forest „ 

IquUos. on the Amazon, is Uie collecting centre for all 
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these products, which are taken do^^n stream in river 
steamers or motor boats Difliculties of communication 
wth other parts of the country have been overcome by 
the construction of a wireless station at Iquitos and 
other places 


Questions Aim Esercises 

1 Dra-w from the physical map iQ yonr atlas a section across 
Peru and Bolivia and indicate upon it tho three natural regions 
and their distinctive clunalio features 

2 Describe the difllcultics of railmi> construction in Peru 

3 ttliat changes of scenery would bo observed in crossing Peru 
from Iqwtoa to Callao t What methods of transport might bo 

• sugar, cotton and copper, 
ho United States of Amenca 
tho areas of production of 
■ It IS erportf^ 

6 Try to obtain ond read Pr^ott * Cen^uejt of Peru 



CHAPTER XI 

THE NORTHERN STATES OF SOUTH AStERICA 
£ci.vdor 

Tins small country, wluch takes its name from its 
Situation on the Equator, has no definite boundaries 
except the coast, and has ratlier less than 2 million 
people, most of •wiiom are pure Indians The coast 
lands on the s^est, like the Amazon forest lands on the 
east, are thick!) forested producing the usual timbers and 
rubber, but the cocoa plantations of the coastal districts 
are the most raluable asset of the country, proMding 
four fiftlis of the total exports Guayaquil^ the largest 
tonm and chief seaport of the countr) situated at the 
head of the Gua) as estuary, alucli forms a good harbour, 
is tlie centre of the cocoa industry Panama hats made 
from the stems of a locally grow n plant are also a valuable 
export 

The scener) of the interior is very grand, including 
Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, two snow- capped \olcamc 
cones towering above the Andean Cordilleras Glaciers 
provnde streams for irrigating the plateau regions which 
are rather drj and, owing to their devotion, have a climate 
like an Enghsh springtime, although the) are on the 
Equator 

Quito, tlie capital, with 80,000 people, is the largest 
town of the plateau region A railwa) connects it with 
Guavaquil the joume) of 218 miles taking two da>s! 
The cit) has often suffered from earthquakes and x oleanic 
crupfions, nnif is- mnt rery* weA’ 
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COLOMDIA 

This country, about four times the size of the Bntisli 
Isles, and IinMng about C million people, be con- 
^cnlcntl> dnidcd into three regions for study (1) The 
eastern plains, (2) the Caribbean coastlands, (3) the 
parallel ridges and \allc>s of the northern Andes {see 
Iig 2, p 11) 

The eastern plains consist of the grass) llanos of the 
Orinoco Riser, sshich arc veil siiilcil for pasturing 
horses and cattle, and, further south, of the sehas of the 
Amazon, producing rubber, etc These parts of the 
countra arc thml) peopled and not veil dc\ eloped 
The northern coastlands arc hot, vet and unhcalth), 
but ha^e \aluablc plantations of sugar cane, cocoa and 
bananas, s\ hile the hiU slo]>cs produce colfte, the principal 
LX])ort of the counlrs Carfanena, famous for the fights 
betveen Spaniards and Rntish seamen m the sixteenth 
centur), and llnrrnf^qmlla, the outlets of the Magdalena 
salli), arc the chief seaports of the countrj. 

The Andean Region is the most thichl) peopletl, the 
greater eloation making fJic climate more hcallli) The 
lower parts of the Magilnlena and Cauca sallejs Imse 
plantations and cattle pastures, while the mountains 
nlxnc them arc still ncli in minerals, including gold, 
emeralds, mercurj and platinum 

Ilo»o'd, henltJnl) situnlnl on the plateau, is the capital, 
svith lOO.OCK) people A railwaj coimects it to Ilomla, 
at the rapids of the ^lagilalcna n\rr, lx low which there 
IS unmtcmiptcil naiigalion for riser stcamen fir alxiul 
COO miles down to the sen Tins is the chief ctimmereial 
highwas of the countrs In the neigl Uiurhoosl of IlogotA 
are s aluable salt mines ami iron mines, ami also factories 
manufacturing ** I’ananui *’ lusts 

Me<ielhn, a gold mining centre rm the plateau, is tlie 
second nts m tire 
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Vi srzuFLA 

Tlic name of this connlr) means “ Little Venice,’ anti 
onRinnted from the dcscnplmn gi\en In the Spanianis 
to a settlement of iintnc Indians nhosc huts ncre huilt 
on piles m the Hfjoon of MnracailK), m much the same 
Mn\ that the famous Italian cit> is Iniilt on piles in a 
hpoon nt the head of the Adriatic Sen TJic coiinlf) is 
about three limes the sire of the llritish Isles and has 
some two and a half million pcsiplc mchidinp man} 
Indian tribes in the intenor 

T!ic north neslcm i>ortion of the coimtrs is the best 
dc\ eloped, hasunu plantations of eolfee cocoa, siip:ar and 
cotton These products are exported from Gnayra 
the seaport of the capital Content Tlic latter is lienllhilv 
situated n.OOO feet ntio\c the sen and although on the 
map It appears to lie onl) half a dnmi miles from the 
seaport, the zigrjig railwa) route, cut into the face of the 
mountains, makes the joume) lictnccn them more than 
tivent} miles The capital ts nell laid out and has a 
Unnersily, Opera Ilouvc, electric trams telephones and 
factories for manufacturing coarse cotton goods inatclics, 
gloss and cement Another railtta> connects Caracas 
mill Tfl/cncui, a rich plantation eentre, and Porio 
Calello its seaport 

The llanos of the Orinoco have nlrend} been described 
The natives and half breed llancros rear large herds of 
cattle and horses on these grossj plains, and hides form 
the third laigest export of the countr} The market 
centre of this region is IMn-ar, named after the hbemtor 
of several of the South American Republics from the 
rule of Spam Seagoing vessels navigate the Orinoco 
to Bolivar, above nhich small vessels and canoes can 

penetrate many ' 

tributaries Th- 
that fringe the • 

ti\v iiSxrt iTiSaepil!/' As* Alvc axw? 
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the great ri\er This was the region of El Dorado whose 
fabulous uealth lured the great Elizabethan ad\enturers 

Bnmsii Guiana 

Ihis consists of a broad coastal plain crossed by a 
number of long navigable risers running northward from 
the plateau region m the south of the country It is 
about as large as Great Britain, but has less than 300,000 
people, most of whom are coloured folk, large numbers 
having been brought from East India and Africa to uork 
m the plantations 

The su ampy coastal strip is curiously the best developed 
part of the country, having valuable sugar plantations, 
uhich produce the famous Demetara sugar, and rice 
fields which supply foodstuff for the workers and a 
surplus for export Both these crops thrive m the hot 
wet climate of the country, which is, however, rather 
unhealthy, especially for while men JIalaria and other 
fevers are spread by mosquitoes and flies whicli infest 
all stagnant pools The Dutch who held this region 
before the Bntish had constructed many drainage 
canals, some of which can be used for navigation The 
canals and ri\ ers are bordered by gorgeous tropical plants 
and support wonderful water Jihes, including the famous 
Victoria regia 

Further inland is a dense forest belt suppljing fine 
hard timber, including the famous greenheart, and also 
balata gum, a sort of indiarubber Bejond the forest 
belt the land rises to grassy savanas, which support con- 
siderable herds of cattle In the highlands are valuable 
gold mines, and diamonds are also found Other valuable 
minerals are known to exist and may eventually be 
worked by the enormous water power a\ailable where 
the nvers fed by the heavy rains brought by the Trade 
Rinds tumble down the steep slopes of the plateau 
The famous Kaietuk. Fall {see p 13) is on the Potaro, a 
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tributary of the Essequibo, ^hich is the longest river of 
the colony 

Georgetown, at the mouth of the Demerara River, and 
connected bj ml wth the Essequibo, is the capital and 
cliief seaport of the country A railway also traverses 
the fertile coastal strip to New Amsterdam, whose name 
again reminds us of the Dutch Georgetown exports 
sugar, mainly to Canada, gold, diamonds, hard woods, 
and balata to Great Britain, and nee to the West Indies 
To the East of British Guiana he Dutch Gutana and 
French Guiana, two regions with similar productions, 
but not so well peopled not so well developed All these 
countries need better roads and railways and a larger 
supply of labour for the full development of their plan* 
tations, forests, savanos and mines 


Questtovs Aim £sacisE3 

1 Why an) the c&pitaU of the northern Republics of South 
America so high above tea levet T What are the advesUgcB and 
disadvantages of such a position t 

2 Can you suggest aay reasons why the cspitab of the Guianas 
arc on the unhealthy coastal plain t 

3 Read lungaley s irMficonf He / for descriptions of these parts 
of South Amenca. 

4 IVith wliat product is the capital of French Gmana commonly 
associated f 

6 Draw a diagram to tUnstmto the four natural regions of 
British Guiana and their important products 

6 ^Vhj aro Afncan negroes foutiU in the Guianas and Bratil 
and not m the other South American Slates t 

7 Coraparo the Guianos with the Guinea Lands of A/nca m 
phj'sical features, climate productions and people 



CHAPTER XII 

NORTH AAtERICA PHYSICAL rEx\TURES 

The map shows several similarities between North 
America and South America Botli arc wider in the 
north and taper towards the south, while in both a high 
mountain sj stem runs from north to south on the w estern 
side and is separated from a lower higliland sjstem to 
the east by great central plains 

The, Wrsrrns Moustmss 
These, Iihe the Andes, consist of a number of \nst 
folds on the earth’s crust, and ha\c been formed m a 
similar waj Tlic most easterly chain o\crIookmg the 
great plains forms an almost continuous wall from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and m Canada and 
the United States is known as The Tioehj Mouniams It 
contains manj peaks almost three miles m height, rising 
abruptly from the plains, their niggctl snow-capped 
summits making a fine contrast witli the dark pine forests 
of their lower slopes The lowest passes across the range, 
such as the Crow’s Nest and the Kicking Horse m Canada, 
■which arc traacrsctl hy the Canadian Pacific RniJwaj, 
arc almost a mdc nboic sea lead, while the milwnjs of 
the United States hn\c to climb still higher to negotiate 
the Rock) ^loiintains The melting glaciers of the 
higher anUc)s send down abater to manj tnbutancs of 
the great na ers of the plains 

I^est of the Rockies m Canada come a nnmher of 
almost parallel ridges ami anllcjs, among which ma\ be 
noted the Selkirk, Gold, Cascade nn»l Const Ranges, and 
the n nllo\ s of the \ ukon, the Fraser and Columbia Rn ers 
Few parts of the world can mal this region for the mngni 
firfnr-*. nr its sccncr) The chain of islands off the coast 
72 
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of British Columbia represents the most \vesterly chain 
of the system, which has at some time sunk sufficiently 
to let the sea through the river gaps into the valleys 
behind Many of these valleys Mere once filled with 
glaciers which have since melted, and their long, narrow, 
winding, steep sided valleys now form picturesque fiords, 
which make excellent Inrbours belund tJie shelter of the 
island fringe 

Behind the Rocky Mountains further south hes a great 
uplifted plateau, somewhat similar to the plateau of 
Bolivia, but larger Many of tlie nvers that drain tlie 
slopes m this region never reach the sea, but flow to the 
Great Salt Lake, m the centre of the Great Basin, as it is 
called The southern part of the plateau in the State of 
Colorado is famous for the stupendous gorge excavated 
in it bj the Colorado River This river bringing water 
from the western slopes of the Rockies, has for 200 miles 
eaten its winding course, m places more than a mile deep, 
through the horizontal layers of the plateau As the 
plateau receives httle ram itself, the sides have not been 
washed down and have remained almost perpendicular, 
while the vivid colours of many of the rock lajers add to 
the cxtraordinar) appearance of the Grand Canyon, as 
the gorge is called Other mers of this region have 
done similar work on a smaller scale, and the plateau is 
cut up into a number of flat topped mountains called 
mesas, or, where small, buttes (Fig 89, p 147) Owing 
to the drought there is httle or no vegetation, and the 
scenery of the region is very v^eird 

The Great Basin and Colorado Plateau rise in the west 
to the steep face of the Sterra Nevada a snowy range, 
vvhieli mv> be regarded ns a continuation of the Cascade 
Range of Canada This range contains several extinct 
volcanoes, such as Alount Shasta and the rivers rushing 
down its western slopes into the Great Californian Valley 
hejond have excavated very picturesque gorges in the 
forested mountain sides 
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Between the Siem Nevada and the Coast Range? of 
the United States lies the great Californian Valley, one 
of the most fniitful regions m the world , and the two 
rivers which dram it enter the sea through the Golden 
Gate, which gives access to the harbour of San Francisco, 
the largest seaport on the Pacific Coast of America 
The Coast Range continues southward through the 
Californian Peninsula, the long parallel \ alley between 
it and the Plateau of Mexico ha\nng been “drowned “ 
by the sea forming the Gulf of California, wluch receives 
the water of the famous Colorado River 
IVe shall learn more in later chapters of the great 
mineral wealth, the wonderful sccnerj, the fruitful 
\alleys, and the magnificent forests of this region of the 
^\estem Cordilleras 

Tim Easters HicnLASos 

These arc the oldest part of the continent, and Mthoiigh 
they too probablj once consisted of folded ridge and 
like the western highlands, their cliaracter has 
been changed b> untold centuncs of wear and tear bj 
heat and cold, ram and mers, frost and mosing ice 
These forces of denudation wore down the ridges and 
filled up the \nllc\s, reducing the whole system to a sort 
of low plateau or, ns some call it, a penepfam (« almost a 
plain) A later uplift of the whole region to a higher 
lead strengthened the action of ninning water which 
began to eat nwa> the Roflcr rock Jnj ers, len\ mg the 
liarder ones outstanding as ridges (Fig 18) running 
roughlv from southwest to northeast, with parallel 
riser \*allejs m lictwcen It ncctls a large scale map of 
the region to show these features, but tlicir trend can be 
obsers ed m the peninsulas and gulfs of Nosa Scotia and 
Newfoundland, where n later sinking of tlie region has 
let the sea mto the northern ends of some of the \allc\s 
The Kncr St LawTcncc, draining the Great Rakes of 
which we shall Icnm later, cuts across the f^astern High* 



Tta Id — DiASrammatie Section arn»M tho La*tcm Highland* of 
t) e U S A Tlicra are many more (olds and took U>’cn tlian 
({ 080 shown in (ho dtagrum 

them for the conslxil plain do b^ falls and rapids (vhich 
suppl) power to tlic facloncs of man> towns situated on 
the f-ail Jam ns it js called (Fjfjs IS and 49) The 
Ilud'son Ruer and its tnbutarj the Mohawk ha\c cut n 
most \nlunblc pap through these highlands to the Great 
Lakes bc)ond, n route followed bj roads canals and 
mdwaj's, whicii ha(c helped to make New York, nt the 
month of the Hudson, Uic latest citj in ^Vmcnea 
(I ig 10) Other routes from east to west across the 
Appalachians are few nm! dinieult On the AlUghruy 
Plateau, avhich slopirs inland from the Appalachians to* 
ivards tJie central plains, ho the most a-aluable coalfield 
m America 

The northern portion of the VppaKchians seems to 
ha\c sunk, allowing the lower courses of the risers that 
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lea\e them to be invaded by the sea, making good deep- 
water harbours as those cJ New York, Delaware and 
Chesapeake Baj s The soiiUiem portion appears to ha% e 
risen exposing part of the sea bed as a broad coastal 
plain, across which the nvers flow in slow winding eourses 

The Central Plains 

These are the uplifted floor of an ancient sea, which 
once flowed between the highlands on citlicr side Thej 
consist of younger rocks similar to the hmestone, sand- 
stones, clays and gravels which co\ er most of the English 
plain The rock lajets remain almost m the Iiontontal 
position m which they were deposited, but there is a 
shght rise from east to west, as can be plainly seen by the 
direction of the rivers which flow into the plains from the 
Rock> ^fountains It should also be noted that although 
the rise is so gradual that at any point the counir> seems 
to be one vast level plain, the western portion of the 
plains at the foot of the Rockies, winch rise steeply from 
It, 1 $ no less than 8,000 feet above sea lev el Tins region 
IS sometimes called the High Plains to distinguish it 
from the lower Praincs to the cast 
Since the original uplift of these plains the northern 
portion appears to have sunk, submerging that part 
which now appears on the map as the broad and shallow 
Hudson Bnj Thus most of the nv ers of the Canadian 
plains flow northwanl towards the Arctic Ocean and 
Hudson Ba>, while the rivers of the United States flow 
southward to the Gulf of Hcxico, but the “ watershed ” 
or “divide” between their upper courses is not at all 
well marked 

The Great lee Age and xUt Effects 
The map sliows a peat line of large lakes crossing the 
northern plains from the mouth of the ^laekenzie to the 
mouth of the St Lawrence, and a larger scale map shows 
thousands of others in tins region Soutli of this line of 
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lakes and extending as far souUiward as the course of 
the great Missouri River the plains are crossed in many 
places bj lines of low hills composed of mixed rock 



Tiq 19 — North itrowoa m tixt Orest Jeo Age 


materials quite different from those of the surrounding 
plains Roth t!ic lakes and the lines of low hills arc now 
bclic\ c<i to be tw o rciulls of the work of a great lee Sheet 
which co\cmI this part ofNortliem America in prehistoric 
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times (Fig 19) Such Ice Sheets can still be seen covering 
Greenland, the huge island that lies off the American 
coast, and in the vast Antarctic continent that hes 
around the South Pole The work of modern scientific 
observers m these regions lias enabled us to understand 
what probably happened in North America and also in 
Northern Europe, including Bntam, dunng the period 
known as the Great Ice Age 
The climate of this region was much colder then than 
nou, and snow fell and accumulated m vast quantities 
just as it still does m polar regions The snow filled the 
valleys and covered hiUs and mountains, only those peaks 
which exceeded a mile m height probably standing out 
above the enormously thiclc wliite layer, the Ion cr parts 
of which became converted into solid ice under the great 
pressure of the snow above It has been observed that 
such Ice Sheets tend to move slowly outwards, especially 
of course where assisted by the slope of the land beneath 
them In moving they grind up and carry along the 
rocks beneath them, while boulders broken from out- 
standing peaks by tlie action of frost are often carried 
along on the surface of the ice When the edge of the 
Icc Sheet reaches warmer latitudes it melts, giving rise 
to rivers, or if it reaches tlie sea great lumps are broken 
from it and float away m the form of icebergs 

Where the edge of tJie Ice Sheet melts the rock material 
which has been pushed along in front of and beneath it, 
or earned on top of it, is deposited, and m time would 
accumulate in s^icient quantity to form n line of hills 
which would mark the position of the edge of the Icc 
Sheet even after it bad disappeared The existence of 
just such lines of moTatntc hills, os they are called, shows 
that the southern edge of the Icc Sheet in North America 
was at different times m different parts of the plains, 
probably due to the fact that tlie ice part advanced or 
retreated as the climate became colder or warmer 
The lakes have originated m one of two wajs They 
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either fill hollows in the harder rocks from which the 
softer parts have been scraped by the ice, or they fill 
valleys, which have been dammed np by a moraine of 
rock dibns left by the ice {Fig. 20). "Where the overflow 
of such lakes breaks through the barrier a waterfall 
results, and all the rivers flowing from the lakes towards 
Hudson Bay are impeded by falls or rapids formed u\ 
this way. Although these falls form a hindrance to 
navigation they may m future be of great value for 
development of electrical power. 

After the lee Sheet had retreated from the line of the 
Lakes, hut still blocked their outlet to Hudson Bay, many 



of them appear to have spread over much wider areas 
than at present. For example. Lake Winnipeg appar- 
ently covered what is now the basin of the Red River to 
the south, and the great fertihty of that river basin is 
probably due to the fine sod deposited upon it when it 
vras tlie floor of the larger lake. 

The fiv e Great Lakes of south-east Canada, the largest 
body of fresh vrater in the world, were at one period of 
the Ice Age unable to overflow down the St. Lawrence 
River as they do now, for it was wiverctl by the Ice 
Sheet Their outlet then was probablj tlirough the 
Hudson-JIohawk gap across the Appalachians, of wbidi 
we have already learnt; and wbicli probably owes its 
usefulness as a broad low route to day to tlie vast 
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quantities of water which flowed throuch it then 
(Fig 21) 

The fiords on the east and nest coasts of Canada are 
due to the submergence of valleys which were filled with 
glaciers during the Ice Age, while the work of ice in 
robbing nortli eastern Canada of its soil has been referred 
to already The ice caps and glaciers of the liigher parts 
of the Rockies and the ice covered plateau of Greenland 
are the sole remnants of the ice sheet which covered half 
the continent m the Great Ice Age 



Fio 21 —Approximate position of Hio Great Fro Sheet when tlio 
Oieat Lakes found an ouHet toe Wieir wafer tlifOueJ' 
Mohawk Gap {JLG ) 


Tiid GrJiat LAicns 

These arc one of the most prominent ph) sical features 
of North America We hate learnt of the way in which 
tlicir basins were scoopcil out in tlic old hard rocks by 
tiic mot ements of the great Icc Sheet Notice that some 
of them arc drained to the Arctic Ocean by tlic great 
Jlackcnzie Rner and that Lake Winnipeg sends its 
waters do\Mi to Hudson Bay b> the Nelson Rncr But 
llie greatest group arc tlic five that feed the St Lawrence 
and hnk up the Central Plains with the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Lake Superior, the largest, is slightly larger than Scot- 
land Its surface is COO feet above sea level and its 
depth exceeds 1,000 feet I^akes Michigan and Huron 
are 20 feet lou er and separated from Supenor by the 
rapids of Sault Stc Slaric (St Mary’s Falls), which 



have necessitated tlic building of canals for navngation. 
There IS little further fall to Lake Lrie, but the viaters 
which leave it have to descend more tlmn 000 feet before 
reaching Lake Ontario b> the Niagara River In the 
middle of its course this nver, nenrh a mile wide, goes 




Fio 23 — Hxplams 'nby the Niagara Falla have gradually receded 
upstream leaving a gorge beloxv the folia Comparo mth 
Fig 20 


the wearing away of the shales and other softer rocks 
tliat underlie the limestone by the back splasli of the 
water, as shown in Fig 23 To avoid the Falls and 
rapids of the Niagara Ri\er the Welland Canal has been 
constructed on the Canadian side, while the Erie Canal 
m the United States follows the Mohawk VaUey (Fig 21) 
The outlet of Lake Ontano to the St Lawrence is 
obstructed by rapids, among which the best known are 
the Lachine Rapids, near Montreal, uhich supply 
electric pouer, but have necessitated the building of the 
St Lawrence Canals for navigation 
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Tiie Piaiks Or TiiE Jlississirpi 

The southern portions of the Central Plains slope 
soutJiuards to the Gulf of Mexico and ha%e not been 
under the influence of the great Ice Sheet They ore 
drained by the Mississippi 
and its many great tribu 
taries •nhich £orm a river 
system as great as that of 
the Amazon These rivers 
have been at ivork for so 
long and have worn dovin 
tlieir V alleys so low that they 
meander very slowly through 
them m long winding courses 
(Fig 24) and are navigable 
for vast distances For c.\ 
ample the Mississippi itself 
falls less than a thousand 
feet m the thousand miles 
between St Paul and New 
Orleans, and the riv er route 
between these two cities is 
more than twice that dis 
tance The great Missouri 
tributary, which is mudi 
longer than the mam stream 
above the confluence of the s ppi Notice the Ox bow 
two rivers, js navigable for Lakes (x) once part of t! © 
small boats to Grailu rails changes its meanderms 
where it leaves the Rockies course 
a journey of over four 

thousand miles up the met from the Gulf of Mexico 

The plains of the lower Mississippi are covered with 
fme fertile alluvial soil brought down bj the river and 
its tributaries in past ages and spread over the land in 
times of flood These floods are still a source of danger 



Fro 24 — Part of the Flood 
Plain of the tower Mi^is 
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and hundreds of miles of embankments, called levees, have 
been built alongside the nvers to protect the valuable farm 
land from inundation The map shows the great Delta 
Mhich has been built up at the mouth of the river by the 
loads of Slit brought down This work is still going on 
and dredgers are always at work clearmg the channel 
through the delta leading up to the great seaport of New 
Orleans 

We shall see later tliat the great value of these plains 
lies m the vast crops of com and cotton, and great herds 
of cattle that they support, but under the surface layers 
of the plains in many places are buried valuable seams 
of coal, which have led to the groivth of large manufac- 
turing aties 


QuEsnovs Ezebciszs 

1 From your atlas map construct a eectioa across North Amenca 
along latitude 40^ N and indicate the chief physical features shown 
by the section 

2 Draw & eimilu section along the mendian of 00^ W 

3 Compare the western mountains of North Amenca with those 
of South Amenca 

4 In what other ports of the world besides British Columbia 
are there fiord coasts 1 

5 Compare the Appalachian Highlands with the Great Hividiiig 
Range of Australia in their physical features and effect upon the 
development of their respective countnea 

6 Contrast the eastern highlands of North America with those 
of South Amenca 

7 Compare and contrast the great rivera of North America with 
those of South America 

8 Why are there no great lakes in South America 7 

0 IVLat advantages and disadvantages of North Amenca to day 
can be traced to the effects of the Great Ice Age T 

10 Compare the Niagara Falb with the Victoria Falls 

11 IVhere has it been necessary to construct canals for the 
navigation of the Great Lakes 7 

12 Compare and contrast the Slisaissippi with the Nile 

13 If CC represent coal measures m Fig 18 would coat mining 
bo easier on the plateau or m the Appalachians 7 IVhy 7 Wiy 
docs tho'cest of coal production vary in difierent regions 7 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CLIJIATE OF NORTH AMERICA 

The climate of t!ie greater part of North America is 
entirely different from that of most of South America, 
for irliile most of the latter continent lies uiflim the 
Tropics, almost the whole of North America lies outside 
them. We shall find here regions with a climate unlike 
that of any we have studied previously. 

Tj:mpeiutu«e 

Study the isotherm map for January given m Fig. 25, 
remembering that sue!) a map is constructed as explained 
m Chapter III. You will notice that at least half Ihe 
country has an average mean temperature for the month 
of January below freezing point while the northern half 
of Canada is actually below zero at this tune Try to 
consider what this will mean in these areas. All rivers 
and lakes will be frozen over, the country will be snow- 
bound and agricultural work will be at a standstill for 
several months. Hudson IBay and the seas to the north 
are frozen up for the greater part of the year, and even 
the estuary of the St. Lawrence River is closed to navi- 
gation from November to April, Sometimes even the 
great Niagara Falls between I^kes Erie and Ontario are 
frozen sohd for short periods ’ 

We have already learnt two things that will help to 
explain these low winter temperatures, mz., the small 
angle at which the sun’s rays stnke the ground at places 
far from tlie Tropics, especially in winter time, and also 
the few hours for whidi the sun is above the horizon 
at this season in high latitudes. Indeed, m the parts 
of Canada within the Arctic Circle the sun never gets 
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abo\ e the horizon at ill for several -weeks around Christ 
mas time 

But the winter cold is intensified by the large area 
of the continent since land loses its heat much more 
rapidly than does tlie sea The trend of tlie isotherms 



Fro £5 — January I«a(/crma /or Korth Amenca, tamperafuros 
in dogreos Fahrenheit reduced to aca-Ievel 

in Januarj shows this quite clearly, for while m latitude 
40® N the interior of the continent has a mean Icm* 
perature below freezing point Uic ocean on either side is 
shown to be well abo\e that temperature 
The cold winters of Canada arc not without their 
advantages Thej destroj insect pests and break up the 
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soil, thus helping the farmeis of the ptaines; they keep 
out the slack type of immigrant, and, as the cold is 
usually accompanied by long spells of dry, bright weather, 
they are ideal for exinlarating winter sports of all kinds 
The isotherms show that the west coast of Canada 



Fio 26— Xsotherms for 2for<h Amorice temporatures m 
degrees Fahrenlieit reduced to aeeleveL" 


IS not SO cold os the east coast , indeed the harbours of 
British Columbia are open all the year round This 
difference is largdy due to winds and ocean currents 
Canada, like Britain, lies m the broad belt of Westerly 
Wmds, tliat is to say the commonest wind direction in 
these latitudes is from some westerly point, usually rather 
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south of west These mods come to the west coast from 
the Pacific Ocean which we have already seen is much 
warmer than the interior of the continent at this season, 
and therefore tend to raise ttie temperature Tliey also 
blow towards the coast the warmer surface layers of 
ocean water which help to keep the harbours ice free 
On the east coast tlie westerly winds come from tlie 
cold interior and therefore tend to lower the temperature 
Also a cold current from the Arctic Ocean flows dou n the 
east coast from Baffin Bay and Davis Strait, keeping 
close inshore, while the prevailing winds blow the warmer 
surface layers of the ocean away from the land, allowing 
the colder lower layers to well up from below This 
“Cold Wall” off the American coast is well known to 
those who cross the Atlantic from Britain towards 
Canada and the United States 
In the plains of the United States winters ere, of course, 
less se\cre than m Canada, but owing to the absence 
of any great mountain barrier a sudden cliange of wind 
from south to north may bring about remarkably sudden 
falls of temperature in the Central States 
The July isotherms (Fig 2C) show that no part of 
North America at sea level is frozen up at this time 
and that the interior becomes verj hot indeed Note 
how in summer the isotherms bend northward over the 
land showing that it is then warmer than the sea m 
similar latitudes As it cools more rapidly in winter so 
it heats up more rapidly in summer and places far from 
the sea therefore suffer from much greater extremes of 
temperature than those near the coast Find from the 
maps the approximate mean January and July tempera- 
tures of Vancouver and Winnipeg and compare them 
Notice that in summer the Westerly Winds from the 
Paafic have a cooling effect on the west coast, while 
after coming across the svarmcr land to the east coast 
thej tend to raise its temperature 
It must he remember^ that the area on the July 
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blowing towards the Equatorial Belt of Low Pressure 
In the northern summer this belt moves northwards and 
the Trade Winds with it, bringing abundant ram to the 
east coast lands As the mterior of the continent has 
a high temperature at this time the pressure of the 
heated air above it tends to be low and the ram bearing 
winds from the cooler sea blow well inland, bringing 
summer rams that are very valuable for growing crops 
But on the west coast of Mexico and California at this 
time there is great drought as the prevailing winds blow 
from off the land, having been robbed of all their moisture 
by the nestem Cordilleras It will be remembered that 
similar conditions were found m the Trade Wind Belt 
of South America m corresponding latitudes 

Further north than latitude 40* N is the great Belt 
of Westerly Winds accounting for the heavy rainfall of 
the coastal strip o! British Columbia The narrowness 
of this belt of high rainfall is due to the nearness to the 
coast of high mountain ranges The parallel ridges 
further inland secure a fair amount of ram or snow but 
the intervening valleys tend to be rather dry and depend 
upon the rivers and glaciers of the highlands for water 
for irrigation 

If the West Winds were thoroughly steady throughout 
the year we should expect Eastern Canada to suffer 
from drought But this is not the case We iiho live 
m Britain, which is also m the Belt of Westerlies, know 
that although the wind m these regions blows most 
commonly from some westerly point it does not alwajs 
do so The West Win^ may be likened to a stream 
whose steady course is interrupted by whirlpools around 
which the current swirls in circles Such swirls ” of 
air, which usually measure several hundred miles across, 
ate the “cj clones” or “depressions" made familiar to 
us by the daily weather reports When one of these 
cyclrmfis. cotcss. Essitesnx Cawwi?. WAy Uaw 

into it from Hudson Bay, the Great Lakes or the Atlantic, 
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and the moisture thej bnng js deposited as xain or snorr 

As on the ■west coast of South America, between the 
region which receu es ram at all seasons from the Westerlies 
and the desert region which receives little if any ram 
at any time, lies a region which receives considerable 
ram m the wntcr but suffers from drought in the sum 
mer In NortJi America this is represented by the state 
of California which receives its winter rams from the 
Westerlies winch come southward at that season In 
the summer, however, it lies either m the Belt of Calms 
between the Trades and the Westerlies or has off shore 
Winds which beep ram away from it 

In the extreme north of Canada is a region with very 
Lttle rainfall, most of which falls in the summer months 
This IS due to the low temperature which causes the air 
to take up very little moisture by evaporation , and also 
to the fact that the prevalent winds of this region are 
northerly As these come from colder to warmer lati- 
tudes they tend to absorb more moisture rather than to 
deposit what little they already carry 

Foes 

These have rather important effects upon the climate 
m some parts of North Amcnca The chief condition 
for the formation of a fog wluch is really only a cloud 
at sea level, is that warm air containing water vapour 
should be cooled sufficient!} for the water vapour to 
become vnsible Fogs arc very common off Newfoundland 
and ov er tlie Gulf of St Lawrence, causing great danger 
and delay to shipping cspeeiall} in the summer months 
These occur when moist winds blow from tlie warmer 
Atlantic and cross over the cold Labrador Current of 
wluch we have previously Jeamt The danger of Uiese 
fogs is increased b} the fact that the summer, when thev 
are most common, is also the time when icebergs broken 
from the glaciers of Greenland arc most commonlj 
drifted down m the current (Fig 2SJ 
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Off the Califoniian coast summer fogs arc also common 
as there is a coM current along that coast which cools 
^^a^m moist air that comes m from the Pacific These 
fogs make the approach to the liarhoiir of San Francisco 
rather difficult , the) also make the summer temperature 
of that part much loner tlian is usual for places m 



Fio 2S — DifCcuIties of Xavigntion »n the Is U Atlontie («) 
loebefR* Irought dosrn m the Lobnulor Current (6) foe« 
duo to warm mowt air from tl e I. Atlantic Dnft blowing into 
cold air osTr the Labrador Csirrent 

Similar latitudes, hut hv mliictng the inlcnsitj of summer 
heat and drought in the coastal dislricts thc> enable 
fine timber trees to prow on the coast ranges much 
farther south than would otherwise l>c possilile 

CUMATTC UetIONS OF NORTH A«1 RICA 
From the alxisc comiderstions we mav divide Nortli 
America into n number of repons wliere rhmaljc con- 
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ditions are fairly distinct from those of neighbouring 
parts of the continent altlioiigli, of course, there is not 
usually a T^ell marhetl line of separation between one 
region and the next {Fig 20) 

I Northern Canada and Alaska hav e very long and cold 



wnlers a^ith light falls of snow, and short mild summers 
avjtli light rainfall 

2 £astem Canada and North Eastern U S J ha\ e cold 
winters due to the Labrador Current, and wann summers 
Bain comes at all seasons from cyclones in the estcrlies 
and blizzards with heaay snowfall are common m vrmter 
Fogs are frequent m summer off the coast 
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3 Central Canada has \eiy cold winters -with some 
snow, ai)d hot summers with moderate rainfall The 
ram and snowfall decrease towards the Rockies from 
which the westerly ivinds often descend as a warm 
dry “ Chinook. ’ wind in winter clearing the pastures of 
snow 

4 British Columbia has mild winters and warm sum 
mers The seaward slopes especially of the Coast Ranges 
have abundant rainfall at all seasons with rather more 
m wnter the valleys are drier The Pacific Coast of 
Alaska is similar with rather colder winters 

5 California has hot, droughty summers and mild 
wnters with moderate rainfall Fogs temper the 
summer heat of the coastal districts 

0 The Great Basin, and Plateaus have hot summers 
and cold winters with considerable range of temperature 
between day and night and very scanty rainfall 

7 Central USA has very hot summers and cool or 
cold winters witli liability to sudden temperature changes 
at all seasons Rainfall is scanty with a slight maximum 
in summer months 

8 The South Eastern States have mild winters and hot 
Summers with considerable ram at all seasons, especially 
in summer 


Qin:sriO'«9 and Cxtbcises 

1 Between what latitudes does North America lie t Where 
docs the Arctic Circle cross the Continent 7 hat is its latitude ] 
How many degrees is it Xrom tlie North Foie I IVhea does the 
sun never appear above the honzon there, and when docs it never 
set below it T 

2 Compare the annual range of temperature at \ancou\er 
with that for M innipog and St John a respectively CspJam tlie 
differences obsen ed 

3 Tlie mean January and July teropcrattirea of Afexico Citj are 
tv* F and 63'^ F respectively Comparo these wth the tempera 
turcs shown on tlio isotherm tnap and explain the differences 

4 U hy IS the range of temperature in f 1 e W eat Indies so small 7 

1> Ciompare flic position ot fhe desert areas o7 'Norfh America 

With thoso ot South Amenca 
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C Wiy IS there no desert in Amenen compaxabls m 6iro with 
tlio great deserts of Africa and Australia f 

7 W liy IS there no desert in ^orth Amenca in similar position 
to that of tho ratagorutui Desert m South Amenca T 

8 ttliat island of North Amenca has a chmato vct^ similar to 
Uiat of Great Bntain ? 

9 San Francisco (lat 37i* J« ) haa a lower mean temperature 
In Julv than I^ndon (lot Sip ) ^\hat is tho reason of tlus T 

10 Point out and c'cplam tho dangers encountered by Atlantic 
liners approaching J\orth Amenca from Untain 

11 IVhat part of North Amenca lioa a chmato hko that of tho 
Jlcditcrranean 1 

13 In whicli ports of Canada is the chmato most like that of 
Britain and where is it very different t 

13 IMiat 13 a ‘ chinook wind T AVhero is a similar wind felt 
in South Amenca 7 What is tho inluo of these winds T 

14 Wliat striking diflercncea am there between the chmato of 
Canada and Australia tespccti\cly t 



CHAPTER XIV 


NATURAL VEGETATION AND IVILD ANIMALS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

As in South America, owing to the great differences 
in rainfall and temperature, all kinds of natural vegetation, 
from dense jungle to lifeless desert, are found m North 
America, but the relative areas of each kind vary greatly 
as between the two sections of the continent 

Forests 

Tropical Forests are only found m narrow strips along 
the coasts of Mexico and there is nothing m North 
America to compare with the vast selvas of the Amazon 
But these forests contain similar useful timber and rubber 
trees and abound m similar gay plumaged birds, monkeys 
and reptiles 

Temperate Forests cover vast areas m North America 
{see Fig SO) Notice the great belt of forest across 
Northern Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
hmited in the north by extreme cold and m the south 
by the scanty rainfall of the interior This is very differ- 
ent from a tropical jungle Most of the trees are tall 
and straight and there is very little undergronth In 
the colder or drier parts of the forest the trees are of 
the coniferous type, that is they produce their seeds in 
the form of cones They also have tough, narrow, 
needle shaped leaves whicli are dark green in colour and 
do not fall off m winter, and the sap of the trees is 
resinous By these means the trees are enabled to ivith 
stand low temperatures and drought It is said that in 
all the vast Canadian forests there are only eight different 
species of trees including fir, pine, spruce, and tamarack 



Fio 30 — Ifiilunil VcgclaUon t>i North Amencfi. 
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as the most common trees In the coastal districts, Mhere 
climatic conditions are not quite so rigorous, are found 
more beautiful deciduous trees, so called because they 
shed their lea%cs in aMntcr Among them are the birch, 
poplar willow and maple uhicli mth their changing" 
colours give distmctiv e beauty to the spring, summer and 
autumn landscape as in England The finest timber 
trees are found on the Pacific coast A\here the mild net 
climate encourages the growth of those forest giants, 
the Douglas Fir of British Columbia the Red Wood or 
Oregon Pine and the Sequoia or “ Big Trees ” of the 
Sierra Ne\ada in California Specimens of these have 
been known to exceed 300 feet in height and 30 feet in 
diameter * 

These forests provide timber for all purposes, wood 
pulp for making cheap paper, bark for tlie canoes of the 
Redskins, and for tanning, resin, turpentine, and even 
sugar, the last being obtained from the sap of the Canadian 
maple The remoter parts of the forests abound m 
animals which have beautiful thick fur to protect them 
from the winter cold, and which are therefore hunted 
for their skins Among these animals some of the 
best known are the fo\, squirrel mink, ennme and sable 
The beaver, which shows great intelligence m cutting 
down trees, constructing dams and diverting streams in 
the forest, and the otter, are two animals which live 
near the water, feeding on fish, and are also hunted for 
their skins 

We shall learn more of the forest industries in later 
chapters They are so important that the Governments 
of Canada and the United States both take measures to 
protect the forests and the animals from wanton destruc 
tion Trees are planted to replace those cut down, 
regulations as to the hunting of animals are enforced, 
and great precautions are taken to prev ent the disastrous 
forest fires which are so easy to start and so difficult 
to stop m the hot dry summer weather. 
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Much of the forest land, especially m the eastern 
states, 1ms been cleared, ns m Britain and Europe, to 
make room for pasture, cultivation and mining 

Tirr Grass iands 

Tliesc coNcr almost as great an area as the forests of 
North America uhtch surround them Thej oue their 
lack of trees roainlj to the scanty rainfall of the interior 
As most of the ram also comes in the warmer months 
it IS soon c^aporated and docs not sink in far enough to 
supply moisture for big trees But grass, the roots of 
u htch do not penetrate far into the soil and « hich do« ers 
and seeds m a few necks, thmes nell under these con- 
ditions, and is not harmed bj se\crc frosts in nintcr 
Much of the grass land in the better natcred 2*ratnes, 
has been ploughed up to gron gram crops, nhich arc 
simply cultuatcd grasses On tlio higher and drier 
IJ extern riatns sast areas stiU remain in a primitnc 
stale, although new methods of economizing nater 
supplies and the production of nen kinds of gram winch 
thrive m harder conditions arc extending the cornlands 
northward and westnord every year 

Over these vast grassy plains once roamed herds of 
bison, or American buffalo, winch were hunted by the 
native lied “Indians” to provide meat and materials 
for tents and clothing Their places have now been 
taken by Iicnls of cattle and horses and flocks of sheep, 
tended by the ** cowboys,” and the bison can onlv be 
seen in the great national Parks among the Bockv 
Mountains where they arc preserved from extinction 

DrSFRTS 

In North America these arc of two kinds— hot deserts 
and Tnndm or frozen deserts the latter being the larger 
Yvji 

The Tiindm or Barren Lands of Northern Canada and 
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Alaska extends some thre^mndrcd miles inland from the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean, ^hich is frozen o^ er for most of 
the year The winter is long and dreary, the sun never 
appearing above the horizon for several weeks in the 
northern portions and only bemg seen for a few hours a 
day m any part In the long summer days also the sun 
does not use very high in the sky so that the region 
reccues very httle heat at any time The amount of 
ram or snowfall is \ery small This climate is iinsmted 
to most forms of vegetation and only hardj shrubs and 
stunted buslics manage to exist in more fa\ cured spots 
Some of the latter produce berries which ripen m the 
long hours of summer sunshine and provide food for 
man and beast TIic trunks and branches of stunted 
trees and also \ast areas of the ground arc covered with 
grey lichens and green mosses wliicli form the chief 
food of the caribou, a kind of large deer, which is the 
largest animal of the region 

The ujiper courses of the rivers which cross the Tundra 
he in warmer latitudes, and thaw while their moutlis 
and the sea are still frozen This causes great stretches 
of the lowlands to become flooded, resulting in marshes 
which m the summertime arc infested by swarms of 
waterfowl who migrate northward in the nesting season 
from their warmer winter quarters m the far south 
The rivers, lakes and seas abound in good edible fish 
which form an important item of food for tlie Eskimo 
and other tribes of the Tundra Otherwell knownanimals 
of this region include the polar bear, which lives on the 
shores of tlie Arctic Ocean and catches fish for food, 
and the arctic fox The fur of the latter animal is grey 
in summer and white in winter, and this assists it in 
catching the ptarmigan and other birds on which it 
feeds Some of the birds also change their plumage 
as the colour of tlicir surroundings changes with the 
seasons 

The Hot Deserts of North America he on the plateau 
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enclosed between the mam eastern and ^^cste^n ranges 
of the Cordilleras m northern Mexico and the adjoining 
portions of the United States — New Mexico and Arizona 
We have seen tint scry high summer temperatures are 
here experienced and winds from an> direction lose their 
moisture in crossing the bordering ranges It is in the 
desert of Arizona that the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
R»er has been excavated as already described The 
only natural v cgctation of this region consists of enormous 
cactus plants whose juicy pulp >s protected by thick 
tough skin covered with pnekly spines Owing to the 
cloudless skies of this desert region one of tlie most famous 
observatories in the world, the Lowell, is situated in 
Arizona 


Qersnovs as© Exi-RnsRs 

1 Compare i)io IkIIs of notiiral ve^totion in North an] South 
Anicnen 

3 VN hich elinraclonslio animnls of North Amcrieo ore not to bo 
founit m tho nouthem liaif of (ho eondnent anti \ieo f 

3 Dosenbo tho iiratliuii elunges m the lontLvafie that froulJ 1)0 
o\»crve(l in nn nen*l voj"«ge from tlio Cull of Mexico to tho Aretio 
Ocenn 

4 10 tf ero eomo BitoifAfity bettwn the rainfall and vopcia 
tion map of o oon{iri<?nt 1 U*li} •re tlje» net csaetl^ aimiar * 

a Contrast tho natural sTgetation of Canada With that of 
Auslmha. 

0 I>CT*cnf«> Xlici cl ongTS of secner) that woxiM l»<> nlxcrvcd in 
a cninio alonjr (fio west coast of Amcnca U luit ihlfercncre would 
bo obscnisl in a cfuiv along tlw ciwt roast! 

7 Tn what parts of Amcnca on? tl»o Irtvs oNTrgrtvn 7 Cue 
rrnsens in eai-h case 




CHAPTER XV 


HISTORY AND PEOPLES OF NORTH 
AMERICA 

We ha\e m previous chapters learnt something of the 
physical diameters of the continent, its highlands and 
lowlands, its ivvers and lakes the frozen north and hot 
and steamy lowlands of the Gulf of Mexico, the great 
forests and grasslands, the tundra 4and the deserts. Let 
us non learn something of the peoples that have found 
their home there and the way their li\cs have been 
influenced by these geographical factors 

The Norsemen and the Eskimo 

The Norsemen nere the first to bring to Europe an 
account of any part of North America Old records, 
long since forgotten but unearthed m modern times, 
show that m the tenth century some enterprising Nor 
wegian colonists in Iceland went further westward and 
estabhshed settlements on the coast of Greenland, prob 
ably with a view to extending their whale fisheries m 
Arctic waters Some of these settlers seem to have left 
their ratlier uncongenial climate and sailed southwards 
discovenng the pine forests of eastern Canada and, still 
further south, a land where the trees bore fruit, including 
grapes, and which they therefore called Vinland Settle- 
moits were made but afterwards abandoned and forgotten 
for centuries 

These Norsemen came in contact with the native 
Eskt7no peoples of the Tundn and their accounts of them 
show that these folk then lived m almost exactly the 
saroft w-ay that, da waw, tb* w/ast tlvi 

very difficult circumstances in which they find themselves 
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Tiiey are a stunted people with yellowisfi-bro^vn skin, 
rather oblique e}es and «traig!it black liair like the 
peoples of eastern Asia One of’thcir chief problems is 
to keep warm in their inhospitable climate, and tins 
accounts for a\hat seem to us their rather repukne 
habits of seldom washing or removing their clothes, and 
of eating vast quantities of whale fat and seal-fat, often 
uncooked The word Eskimo is an Indian one meaning 
“ eaters of raw flesh ” Tlieir clothing consists of gar- 
ments made from the warm skins of seals, polar bears, 
caribou, or c\en of birds, seam together with sinews of 
animals by means of needles made of bone Tlie 
women make the clothes while the men go out to hunt, 
and similar garments arc worn by both men and women 
The summer d\\ elling is a skin tent supported on poles 
of driftwood brought down by the rivers vvhicJi flow 
from the forests to the nortlicm ocean m the summer 
montlis The tent can cosily be packed wJien )t is 
iiccc8sivr> to mov c on in scorch of onimals, birds and fish 
The summer diet is varied b) feeds of berries, the only 
vegetable food known to the Eskimo The winter hut, 
or Igloo, IS built of blocks of icc and is entered through 
a long low tunnel w Inch helps to keep out the cold winds 
A lamp or stone basin, fliled with seal oil, senes logne 
light and heat to the Imt, and to do such cooking of 
flesh and fish ns may be dcsirwl 
Bows and arrows, Iraipoons and n\cs, nil made from 
hones stone and v\ood, unless iron has been purchased 
from outsiders, arc their chief vseapons, m the making 
use and ornamentation of which they show considerable 
skill Pishing lines arc mode of twisted smews, os also 
arc the slings, usc<l like the bolas of the Patagonians 
(see p 33), for catching birds 
Land transport is earned on bj means of sletlgcs, 
made of driftwood and large bones, dmwn bv the 
Eskimo dogs which are probablj dcsccndctl from forest 
woVes anQ act ns svttMaigm twaaVtw 
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Fishing expeditions in summer are made m Kayaks or 
canoes These consist of a light wooden or bone frame- 
work completely covered with hide and accommodatmg 
a single Eskimo who propels his craft ^vlth a long double- 
bladed paddle 

The Eskimo have remained self supporting for ages, 
but they now purchase, chiefly from Danish trading 
stations in Greenland, such luxuries as blankets, knives, 
tobacco and matches m return for surplus skins They 
are a happy, intelligent, kindly, w ell disposed people in 
spite of all their h<ardships, and many of them have 
learned to read and write at the missionary stations which 
minister to their bodily and spiritual needs. 

Tun SPANIAUDS AND THE “ INDIANS 

Whether Columbus had ever heard anything from any- 
body of the old Noise settlements in Greenland and 
North America seems very doubtful indeed, and his 
expedition in 1492, of which we have already learnt 
(p 89), IS always hailed as the Discovery of the New 
World Various Spanish explorers soon followed m his 
track, landing at many points in Central and South 
America, as we have seen, and spoiling the “ Indians,” 
as Columbus called the nati\es of these regions, from his 
belief that he had reached the Indies The first big 
Spamsh expedition into North Amenca was that of 
Cortes, who descended upon Mexico in 1519 and by 1521 
had conquered the highly civilized native Aztecs 

These people inhabit^ the high plateau above the 
hot and steamy forests that rovered the slopes doivn 
to the Gulf They boilt temples, palaces and houses of 
stone, and cultivated maize as their chief foodstuff, 
using sugar and \arious spices from the lowlands to 
flavour the cakes and soups made from the maize flour 
Chocolate made from the beans of the cocoa plant was 
a fa\ ounte dnnk Tiiey wove cloth from cotton which 
grew lYifcT and also from the fibres of the aloe, a tall, 
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thick leaved plant characteristic of Mexico The} mined 
copper and tm from the mountains to make bronre 
implements and weapons and were skilful workers in 
gold, silver and precious stones, making the costlj 
and beautiful vessels and ornaments tthieh excited the 
greed of the Spaniards The Europeans armed nith 
steel weapons, gunpowder and greater cunning were 
howe\er, able to overcome them The stor} of The 
Conquest of Mexico, written by Prescott, is a thrilling 
narrative 

The Spaniards pushed their conquests northward as 
far as California on the plateau and along the west coast, 
and the Spanish names of mountains, rivers and towns 
—on the map of this part of the continent speak of their 
settlements The ver> common names of saints indi 
catc that, as in South America the Europeans brought 
a cunous mixture of missionar} zen) with tbcir greed 
for gold and conquest 

The Bcdlndiansot the preines, hnng m n hnd where 
there was no gold to be had escaped the ottcntion of 
the Spaniards Tlicj were more pnmilnc hunters and 
fishers and h>ctl a wandering life, so that they hnd no 
settled ciMlization and cities like those of the Aztecs 
The bison, or bnffalo, which roamed m herds oser the 
grassdnnd prosaded tlicm 'nth meat and with hides for 
the making of clothes and for co\cnng their wigwams, 
but they never learned to domesticate it The women 
sometimes cuUnated pitches of maize, or Indian com, 
and tobacco, the smoking of which w as a fa\ ourite habit 
Horses rcleosctl by the Spaniards ran wild and mcrcasetl 
cnormouslv in numbers, and tlic Indians ivcre not slow 
to learn the art of capturing and riding these animals 
to help them m the chase Their weapons consisted of 
Ixiws and arrows, wooden dubs and the tomahawk, a 
sort of a\c with wooden handle and head of stone, or 
of iron if tint could be oblainctl The} eonstnictwl 
canoes of birch bark slilched with smews to a light 
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^ ooden framework for transport and fishing on the great 
rivers of the plains, and they made snowshocs of nood 
and strips of hide to glide over the snow co\ cred prairies 
in winter 

These Indians lued m tribes, acknowledging the rule 
of chiefs who had proved their process in war Some of 
these copper coloured chiefs, with fine phj sique and 
features and decked out with feathered head dress, beads 
and paint, looked very fine, and their hardy and %sell 
disciplined tribesmen put up a strong opposition to the 
coming of the Europeans 

In the drier districts of New Mexico and Arizona lived, 
and still live, more settled Indian tribes dwelling m caves 
on the mountain sides, or in onc-roomed houses built of 
sun dried brick and grouped togctlier in large numbers 
for defence Some of these settlements were pcrclicd 
on top of the flat topped mesas left by the excavations 
of the rivers (Fig 30) These Piiebh Indians, as the 
Spaniards called them, practise the arts of irrigation for 
the cultivation of their fields of maize and cotton and 
arc skilful weavers and potters 

raENcu AND British is North Avierica 
The Spanish conquests m North America were confined, 
as m South America, to the districts rich m the precious 
metals, that is to Mexico and the plateaus running norlh- 
w atd from it , and as m South America their rule gradually 
came to an end Jlcanwiiilc French and British were 
busy founding settlements along the Atlantic eoastlands 
while Sir Francis Drake in his memorable voyage round 
tlic world had landed upon the Pacific coast of North 
America and claimld part of it for Britain 

In 153 1 Jacques Cartier, a Frencliman, sailed across 
the Atlantic to Newfoundland, notctl the wealth of fish 
in the shallow seas around il, and entered the Gulf of 
VW \lvE. WIWMSMtS fa-rtllTig \Vitr -htitAkvl 
sliorcs ver) pleasant and promising On subsequent 
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voyages he sailed further up the ti\ er and disco% ered 
Indian settlements on the present day sites of Quebec 
and Montreal These \ojages were folIc^^\ed bj the 
settlement of Frencli colonists along the shores of the 
great nver where they cut donn the forest to cultnate 
the ground and traded with the Indians for furs A 
few adventurous rrenchmen explored the Great Lakes 
and in 16S2 La Salic and a few followers leaving Lake 
Micliigan earned their canoes overland to the Mississippi 
and succeeded m following that great ria er down to its 
delta m the Gulf of "Mexico Tiie names of the state 
of Louisiana, tlie seaport of New Orleans, md many 
mthers remind us of the early French colonij;ation of this 
region 

The British liad meanwhile been active on the Atlantic 
coast Many English vessels sailed to the cod fisheries 
Ssctks AV«\WTuVt.wf Awf Ahv *v/axtcf, wA/cA 
had been discovered by John Cabot in 1407 ^vas annexed 
as a British possession in 1583 Sir Walter Raleigh had 
tried to establish colonies of settlers on the coastal plain 
of "Virginia which was so named m honour of Queen 
Elizabeth, but the poor quality of the settlers and attacks 
of the Indians put an end to the early attempts The 
introduction of potatoes and tobacco frorq this region 
into Britain, however, resulted from the^e ventures 
Further settlements were made m 1620 by the Pilgrim 
Fathers, a very earnest band of settlers fleeing from 
religious persecution, and these were followtd by others 
who, m the face of many hardships, established pros 
perous farms m what are still knoivn as tlie New England 
States of North America Advance into the interior was 
hindered by the ridges and •valleys of the Appalachians 
and by the settled Indians who objected to the intruders 
This opposition was eventually pvercome fmd advance 
into the interior was made by way of the valleys of 
the Hudson and other rivers Here, how e\ ck the British 
settlers came into conflict with the French who, we liave 
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seen, had reached the Mississippi from the St. Lawrence 
behind the Appalachians and endeavoured to prevent 
the British expansion beyond this line (Fig. 81). This 
at last led to ivar, and the British, more strongly supported 
from home than the French, nere victorious. Wolfe’s 
famous victory over Montcalm at Quebec in 1759 put 



Fxa 31 — Cla'inw to North Amcnenn territory m Uio eighteenth 
centur}. 


an end to Trench rule in North America, but the FrencJi 
settlers remained, and French is still the chief language 
spoken iiy the Canadians of Quebec Province. 

In 177G thirteen of the Amcric.'in colonies declared 
their independence of Britain and, succeeding in the war 
ilh the mother country lliat follon ed, set up the republic 
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of the United States of Amenca m 1783 This gradually 
expanded by purchase of IVeneli and Spanish territories 
till it now includes forty eight States between tlie Atlantic 
and the Pacific , and with more than a hundred million 
people it IS the largest and wealthiest single country 
in the world 

Canada to the nortli has also expanded, but not quite 
to the same degree, ourmg to less favourable natural 
conditions, but it has become the greatest of the self 
go\ermng domimons of the British Empire We shall 
learn mucli more about these two great countries m later 
chapters 

The advance of the white man with his modern ways 
of farming, mining and forestry does not seem to have 
greatly benefited the native Indians, who are dwindling 
in numbers and now mainly live on “ Reservotions ” in 
the United States and Canada, where some carry on a 
settled farming life, but many live on cliarity m very 
wrctclied conditions A few still CBgige m Imnting the 
fur bearing animals of the forest, some have become 
wealthy landowners, and some, haung passed tJirough 
the Government schools, have become absorbed in the 
various activities of modem life 

The Negroes of the USA 

These people, numbenng some ten millions, are des 
cendants of negroes brought from the forests and sivanas 
of Central Africa as slaves to work on the Spanish, French 
and British plantations of nee, cotton, sugar and tobacco 
round the Gulf of Mexico The slaves were freed after 
the great American Civil War of lSCl-5 in which the 
slave-owners of the southern states were defeated by 
the northern farmers Many of the negroes’ old planta 
tion melodies are well known m Britain still The 
descendants of the freed negroes still work on the plan 
tations of the southern states, in several of which tliey 
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form half of the total population, and they are gradually 
taking up work in all sorts of industries further north 
But although many of than pass through the Schools 
and Um\ersities of the States their colour seems to be 
a bar to their mixing with the whites on an equal footing, 
and the steadily increasing n^ro population of the 
United States is one of its greatest problems (Fig 32) 



FiQ 32 — iNegro Populntion m the United States 


The States hai e another “ colour problem ” in the 
large number of yellow men from China and Japan i\ho 
have crossed tlie Pacific lo find work on the western 
eoastlands especially in California, where they are largely 
engaged m domestic work and in farming Efforts to 
exclude them are often a cause of friction betu een the 
Governments of the United States and Japan, and 
British Columbia in Canada is not entirely free from 
similar difficulties 
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Questions asd Eyebcises 

1 Compare on a globe the routes of the Norsemen and of Colum 
bos m tha ilisco%ery oi America 

2 What arc tha difhculUes against which the Eskimo lias to 
contend 7 How does he deal wiili them 7 

3 Compare the life of the “Indian* of the prairie with that 
of the * Indian ” of the Amazon forest 

4 Wliy were the highest cmlizatiens of ancient days found on 
the high plateaus of Amenca 7 

5 Compare the Asteo and Inca ctviIizatiDTis as far as you can 

G Contrast the methods td tlie Spamsti and Britiali settlers m 

North Amenca 

7 Tiiseuss the statemwit, "The development nl a region is con 
trolled by its gcograplucat condilieos, with apecial reference to 
N iUnerica 

8 Why la French atilt continordy epclccn in Canada 7 In what 
other Hntisb dommjon are there two “oJIicial languagoa 7 

9 Point out half a doten names on the map of North America 
which are probably of (of Indian, Spamoh (e) Fretsch and 
(d) Bntish origin reapecUtely 

10 M hy does the dag of the United States carry forty eight 
stars and thirteen etnpee t 

11 Iilore than & third of the total population of the following 
States of tho USA are negroes— Mississippi, S Carojma Oeoigis, 
Louisiana, Flocida Alabama, Virginia, N Carolina Account for 
this 

13 Compare and contrast tlie spread of British colonists m 
Australia and ui Korth Aiuecica rvspeetivelj 

13 What well known Englislt songs are reminiscent of negro 
slavery m tho Aniencan ptaoUtions t 
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form half of the total population and they are gradual 
taking up work in »U sorts of industries further nortl 
But although many of them pass through the Schools 
and Um\ersities of the States their colour seems to be 
a bar to their mixing with the whites on an equal footing 
and the steadily increasing negro population of the 
United States is one of its greatest problems (Fig 32) 



The States lia%e another colour problem in the 
large number of jellow men from Cluna and Japan who 
have crossed the Pacific to find work on the western 
coastlands especially in California where they are largely 
engaged m domestic work and in farming Efforts to 
exclude them are often a cause of friction between the 
Goxernments of the United States and Japan and 
British Columbia in Canada is not cntirelj free from 
similar difficulties 
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Questions awo Essncissa 

1 Compare on a globe the routes of the Norsemen and of Colum- 
bus in the discovery of America 

2 'n'liet are the difHculties agoiust ivhich the Lskimo bos to 
contend ? Horr does he deal vith them f 

3 Compare the life of the '* Ixidiaii *’ of the pnttne with that 
of the “ Indian ” of the Amazon forest 

4 Why were the luglieet civiliiationa of ancient days found on 
the high plateaus of America t 

B Compsrg the Aztec and Inca civilizations os far ss you can 

6 Contrast the methods of the Spanish and British settlers in 
North Amenca 

7 Discuss the statement, “The development of a region is eon 
trolled by its geographical conditions,” with special reference to 
N Amenca 

8 Why 18 French atiU commonly spoiccn m Canada T In what 
otlier British dominion are tliere two “official" languages T 

0 Point out half a dozen names on the map of North Amenca 
which are probably of (o) Indian, (fc) Spanish, (c) French and 
(dj British ongin respectively 

10 W'hy docs the flag of the United States carry forty eight 
stan and tlurtcen atri.oee t 

11 ^lore than a third of the total population of the following 
States of the USA are negroes — ^Mississippi, S Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Flonda, Alabama, Viiginia, N Carolina Account for 
this 

12 Compare and contrast the spread of British colonists in 
Australia and m North Amenca respectively 

13 What well known Doglish songs are remmisoent of negro 
slavery in the American ptantaCiona f 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA INTRODUCTORY 

This the first and greatest of Britain s self governing 
Dominions is nearly as large as the whole of Europe 
and IS slightly larger than the United States But 
although its area is almost three and three quarter 
million square miles its population is less than nine 
million not many more than that of Greater London ! 
The original Pro^’inces of the Dominion established m 
1807 were Quebec and Ontario Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The land which now comprises tlie Provinces 
of Manitoba Saskatchewan and Alberta and the northern 
Territories was taken over from tlie Hudson s Bay Com 
pany, winch had developed the fur trade of the northern 
forests British Columbia a colony isolated by the 
Western Cordilleras agreed to join if a trans continental 
railway were laid down to connect it with the eastern 
Provinces and Prince Edward Island came in last Each 
of these nine Provinces has a Parliament for the manage 
ment of its internal atlairs but also elects members to 
the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa which controls 
allairs concerning the whole country The Iving appoints 
a Governor General to represent him in Canada 

Notice that the greater part of Canada s southern 
boundary is the line of latitude 19“ N and that the 
Dominion is marked oH from the United States temtoiy 
of Alaska bj the line of longitude 141“ W It shares 
all the Great Lakes except Michigan with the United 
Slates but occupies botii banks of the lower St Lawrence 
The whole of this long frontier is unfortified 

Although Canada is a very lojal unit of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations it must be remembered tint 
112 
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the bulk of its people are now Canadian born although 
tliey may trace their descent to French or British ances- 
tors. They have done much to develop their great 
country, as we shall learn, and they rightly regard them- 
selves as Canadians and not as British colonists, and are 
very proud of tlie fact that they now count as a separate 
unit m the League of Nations. 

The vastness of Canada may perhaps be realized by 
remembering that the railway journey from Halifax 
on the Atlantic to Vancouver on the Pacific takes nearly 
SIX days. But allhough the Dominion also extends 
through more than twenty degrees of latitude nearly all 
its people live within three Iiundred miles of its southern 
boundar5^ 

"We have seen that in physical features, climate and 
natural vegetation there are distinct differences between 
eastern, central and western Canada, and as these dif- 
ferences arc reflected m the occupations of the people 
we will consider them separately at first. Afterwards, 
by ft study of the %vaterways and railways, we shall see 
how they are all linked together m the common service 
of the Dominion, the Empire and the World. 

Questioms and Exercises 

1. From the following figures construct diagrams showing the 
relative size and populatioQ of Canada, tlie other Dominions of 
the British Empire, and the British Isles Take 1 sq mch to each 
jmlhon square miles and 1 dot for each nuUion people 

Canada 3.730.000 sq miles, 6.78S,0u0 people. 

Australia . 2,075,000 „ 5,437,000 

South Africa 473.000 „ C.P20 000 

New Zealand 105.000 „ 1,210,000 

British Isles . 122,000 .. 47,000,000 

Comment on any striking facts shown by jour diagrams 

2 IVhy IS it wrong to say, “Canada belongs to England " T 

3 iviiat are the otlvantages and dtsadvantages of lines of latitude 
and longitude ns frontiers J MTiy ore they more commonly used 
03 such in the New World than m the Old 7 



CHAPTER XVn 
EASTERN CANADA 

This ina> be regarded as the five eastern provinces, a 
land of old hard rocks, much influenced by the nork of 
ice in the Great lee Age, a land of cold -winters, hot 
summers and abundant rainfall, a land mainly covered 
with forests but in which valuable farm lands have been 
cleared by the settlers , a land rich m minerals and fish, 
and one in which great natural supphes of water power 
are being harnessed m the service of industry Being 
nearest to Europe this was the first port of Canada to 
be settled by white men, and is therefore the most fully 
developed Within it now live two thirds of all the 
people of the Dominion Let us sec how the> manage 
to get a living 

Forest ImiusTRiES Lumberiso a>d Trappivo 

Although, as we have seen, the eastern forests do not 
contain the finest timber trees, yet they are very accessible 
to the treeless praines and to the most thicUy peopled 
parts of the Umted States and of Western Europe , and 
therefore m them lumbering, or the cutting doun of 
timber for building purposes, has been most fulij de- 
veloped The lumberers work in gangs of about fifty 
men and fell the trees in the winter months living and 
sleeping meanwhile in a rough log hut, to vvluch supplies 
of food are regulirl> sent out, as the lumber camps are 
naturally manj miles from a town The logs are dravm 
over the frozen snow covered ground to the banks of the 
nearest nv er by teams of horses, and are tlicre piled up 
on the banks or ev en on the icc hen the ice breaks 
up m spring the logs are either floated down singl> or 
114 
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chained into rafts, according to the width of tJie stream, 
and when a big nv^r or lake is readied the rafts arc taken 
m hand by a steam tug and lowed to the nearest saw- 
mill Tlie sa^vmlU is usually situated by a waterfall, 
wJicrc power can be obtained for driving the machine 
saws that cut the larger logs into planks and the smaller 
ones into pit props for use m mines, after whidi the 
products of the sawmills arc sent by rail or ship to their 
destination 

Sluch of the smaller and softer timber is now tom up 
in the pulp mills to make wood pulp, the raw material 
from which most newspapers arc made Tiie demand 
for paper for this purpose in the United States alone is 
enormous, and Eastern Canada supphes the bulk of it 
Much wood pulp chemically treated also goes to the 
making of artificial si(k 

The chief lumbering areas are along llie Ottawa and 
Saguenay Ri\ ers, but the industry is also important m 
New Brunswick and Nosa Scotin As the lumbering is 
most comemcntl\ carried out m winter when the ground 
is Srozen, and there is less sap in the trees, while the saw- 
mills and pulp mills, which use water power, can only 
work in the summer, many of the men spend their winters 
ill the forest and their summers at the nulls 

riirther north, wlierc the trees are of little >nliic for 
timber and the forest is undisturbed, the chief industry 
IS the trapping of the fur-benring animals, which is often 
earned on by Indians Tlic trapper, often quite alone, 
builds h)s Iiut ID winter m the silent forest and goes out 
daily on his snow shoes to set his traps and collect his 
catches Returning he skins the animals and prepares 
their skins for the fur trader Mhcn t?ie w^ntc^ breaks 
up, and trapping is not so easy nor the furs of the animals 
so fine he collects his pile of skins and paddles down- 
stream m his birch bark canoe to a fort or station of the 
CevTjpjfi}, wJbere Jbe ran tbero and />ur- 

cliasc supplies of food, dotlung tobacco, traps and other 
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articles of use or luxury In the few months when 
Hudson Bay is free from ice many ship loads of furs 
leave Port Nelson for Liverpool and other ports of wealthj 
countries where the winters are cold enough to make fur 
coats welcome as well as fashionable He might notice 
here that the Hudson s Bay Company which was estab 
lished in 1670 did perhaps more than any other bodj to 
explore the interior of Canada and make it knoim to the 
world Many a flourishing Canadian city began as a 
fur trading station and many a famous Canadian citizen 
started life in the service of the Company 

An interesting modem development of the fur trade is 
the establishment of ^ms for breeding silver foxes 
orf Prince Eduard Island and elsewhere 
The maple a common tree of the eastern forests 
deserves special mention It is a deciduous tree losing its 
leases in autumn when the sap descends to the roots to 
prevent the tree from injuiy m the wnter frosts The 
golden leaves of the maple arc one of the glones of tlic 
Canadian autumn or fall * as it is usually called and 
the Maple Leaf has been adopted as the emblem of 
Canada In spring uhcn the sap rises if a small hole is 
bored m the tree a bucket placed beneath uiU collect 
the sap which oozes out From the sap sugar is obtained 
by boiling and the maple sugar industry is important m 
southern Quebec The timber of the maple is also very 
ornamental and is used in dccoratne uork 


Agricultuhe Daiu\ akb Fruit Faiuiino 
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during the summer, or on cattle cake Prince Edward 
Island IS a famous dairy farming province, vlnle Ontario 
produces enough butter and cheese to supply all Canada 
and to leave vast quantities of “ Canadian cheddar ” for 
export 

The hot summers of the Lake Peninsula of soutliern 
Ontario brmg many fruits to perfection, including peaches 
and grapes, olives and figs, as \%cU as the common Britisli 
vaneties This has led to a considerable export trade 
in fresh dried and tinned fruits Sugar beet is also 
grown m the same region The apple orchards of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswek along the sliores of the Bay 
of Pundy have long been famous, and supply thousands 
of barrels of apples for the British markets 

Miking 

Eastern Canada is very rich in minerals About half 
of the Dominion’s real supply comes from Nova Scotia, 
the richest mines being near Sydney, m Cape Breton 
Island This port sends out coal to Jlontrcal, to the 
IToited States ports on the north cost coast, and to New 
foundland Iron ore is also worked and smelted in Nova 
Scotia, near Sydney and Glasgow, and on the north shore 
of Lake Superior near Sault S(c Marxe 

The old hard rocks north of the great lakes contain 
rich supplies oigold, stlier, nickel and copper, and Sudbury 
is the centre of a great mining district Nickel is a very 
useful metal used for coinage, for giving hardness to steel, 
and in electroplating Ontario has the bulk of the 
worlds supply of nickel 

From the south shore of the St Lawrence in Quebec 
also come the world’s largest supplies of asbestos, a curious 
mineral which can be slircdded into fibres from which 
fire-proof matenals can be made 

In the southwest comer of the Lake Peninsula of 
Ontario are some valuable oil wells from which petroleum 
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IS pumped From petroleum such useful products as 
^jarafTm, benzine, petrol and vaseline are distilled 

JIanupactuhes 

With the raw materials obtained from forests, farms 
and mines and with coal water falls and oil to supply 
power for machinery Eastern Canada is rapidly develop 
mg varied manufacturing industries As Canada be 
comes more thickly peopled, gmng greater labour supplies 
and greater markets for finished products, these will tend 
to increase SaivmiUing, wood pulping, paper making 
and iron smelting liave already been noted, but other 
industries include flour milling, sugar refining, textile 
industries, tanning, and the making of all kinds of 
machinery— locomotives, agriculturol implements and 
motor cars 


Cities of Easteun Canada 

Montreal the largest city and commercial capital of 
the Dominion, grew up on an island in the St Lawrence, 
near the confluence of its great tributary, the Ottawa 
and where the valley of the Richelieu gives an easy route 
soutlward to the Hudson valley and New York (Fig 38), 
At its wharves the great lake steamers bringing doivn 
gram and minerals, meet ocean going vessels bringing 
manufactured goods and other raw materials of industry 
for exchange All the waterways that converge on the 
city have now their parallel roads and railways, bringing 
trade to Montreal, which is the headquarters of the 
great Canadian Pacific Railway It is a finely laid out 
city, with magnificent public buddings and a fine park 
on the slopes of Mount Royal, from ivhich it takes its 
name The Lachine Rapids of the St Lawrence, just 
abo\ e the city, supply it with power for hghting, transport 
and industry Its only drawback is the freezing up of 
the river for about five months every winter , but this 
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also gives facilities for the wnter sports for winch 
Montreal xs famous 

Otlana, the Dominion Capital, grew up near the Cliau* 
dt^re Falls, winch set a limit to the navigation of the 
Ottaxv-a, and provide power for its sawmills and pulp 
mills It IS also at the confluence of the Bideau River, 



Fio 33 — ^TactoM »n ti» Growth o£ Montreal 
wliose X alley provides a route for a small ship canal to 
Lake Ontario It was chosen as capital by Queen Victoria 
to avoid the jealousies of the larger cities, and because 
it was centrally situated as far as the bulk of the popula- 
tion of Canada was concerned Its magnificent Parlia- 
ment Buildings are the great feature of the city, and it 
IS also on the mam line of the C P R 
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Toronto, tlie second largest atj of Canada and capital 
of Ontario Province, is finely situated on Lake Ontario 
m the heart of the fertile Lake Peninsula The Provincial 
Parliament Buildings and University are \ ery fine, and 
it has large manufacturing industries It is an important 
port for trade with the United States HamxUon, at the 
western end of the lake, is another city of more thau a 
hundred thousand people, and it has important iron 
industries Both places are great railway centres 

Quebec is not only a provincial capital, but the most 
interesting city historically m the Dominion The early 
French settlement grew on the slopes of the commanding 
Heights of Abraham, overlooking the St Lanrence, and 
most of the inliabitants to day still speak French Local 
farms and forests supply the raw materials of great 
leather industries It is the terminus of a transconti 
Rental railway, and of railways to Ottawa and the winter 
ports on the Atlantic, and although the deepening of 
the St Lawrence for large vessels up to Jlontrcal Ins 
diminished its commercial importance, it still has a 
considerable summer trade 

Halifax the capital ofNovaScotia, is one of the winter 
ports of the Dominion as its harbour is never frozen up 
As the harbour is also deep and commodious ond within 
easy:" ■’ . . . e , . . ■> y 

while ■ ■ ■ ’ ' ■ ■ • • ' 

firm! 

St John is the chief seaport of Xcw Bninsniek, and 
os it IS the terminus of the CPR and is never frozen 
over Its trade is very great, especially m the winter 
months when the St Lawrence is closed bj ice It is 
connected by the St John River and b\ railway with 
rredencton, the provnncial capital, which has important 
lumbering ami wood pulp industries 
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Questions and Exercises 

1 \Vl»y »s winter the best season (<i) for lumberinf; (t) for 
trappinR T 

2 A\ I at articles m use in Bntmn arc products of the Canadian 
forests * 

3 Dcsenbo tho life of an Lngltstiroan in a fur trading station 
of tho Hudson s Bay Compen} 

4 hat IS tho latitude of tlie Lake FeninsulA of Canada I ^^'hat 
countries of Europe oro in tho enmo latitude • Ulij aro they all 
famous for their fruit I 

5 ^\hy has tho wood pulp industrj become so important in 
I Asfem Canada t 

G Draw sketch maps indicating geograplucal factors that havo 
1 elt>ed tho groirth of Ottawa Toronto and Halifax respectuTlj 

7 In 1021 Canadian cltccso factonos had an output of IC2 
million pounds weight Of tlicso I03 come from Ontario 54 from 
Quebec and 2 from Princo I dwnnJ Island Illustrate by a diagram 
and comment on tho facta shown 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES OF CANADA 
Tim 'Wheat Lands 

South of the great Forest Belt m the three provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta lies one of the 
world’s greatest grananes, produtang enough wheat for 
all Canada and lea^nng much to spare for the thickly- 
peopled manufacturing districts of both the Old and the 
New World 

As in East Anglia there is in this region a fertile soil 
largely due to the grinding and mixing brought about 
by the movements of the Ice Sheet, as we have seen 
The layer of fine soil is thickest and most fertile m the 
basin of the Red Ruer over winch in the Ice Age ex- 
tended a great lake until the retreat of the ice caused it 
to be drained northw ard by the Nelson River, leaving the 
present Lakes Winnipeg and Winnipegosis to mark its 
ancient bed There is also an ideal climate for corn 
growing The intense cold of winter kills off grubs and 
insects and breaks up into fine soil the clods turned up 
by the plough in autumn The melting snon in spring 
and light summer rains provide enoogh, but not too much, 
moisture for growth, and tlie hot summers make the ripe 
gram fine and hard for mtlhng into flour As the rainfall 
IS not sufiicient for trees the land needs no clearing before 
it can be ploughed, and all that was necessary to tvurn 
the prairie into comland was hard nork, machinery 
capable of dealing with the vast areas, and railways to 
carry the surplus grain to the ports The levelness of 
the praines greatly helped all these developments 

Manitoba, being nearest to the early settlements of 
Eastern Canada, was the first part of the prairies to be 
developed, but cultivation has spread rapidly westward 
122 
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and northward tdl scanty rainfall or early frosts prevent 
the crops from coming to perfection. New methods of 
conserving moisture and new varieties of gram perfected 
by scientific research in the agricultural colleges of the 
Domimon, enable more and more land to be brought 
under cultivation each year Saskatchewan has now the 
largest area under wheat, and the gram is also grown in 
large areas of western and northern Alberta. 

One difficulty is that all the n heat comes to perfection 
within about a month of the end of July and beginning 
of August, so that in spite of the best modem self-bmding 
machinery, draivn by teams of horses or petrol-driven 
tractors, it is often difficult to get sufficient labour to get 
the crops reaped ; and when the harvest is gathered and 
the corn threshed out one of the finest railway systems 
m the world is taxed to its utmost to get the millions of 
bushels of corn to tlie markets and the ports For this 
reason huge iron storehouses, or “elevators,” may be 
seen at every praine station where the gram can be 
safely housed until it can be disposed of 

Most of the gram goes by raihvay to ports on the Great 
Lakes, where it is pumped from the trucks into elevators 
It is then sorted and graded and finally poured from the 
elevators into the holds of lake steamers waiting to take 
it through the Groat Lakes to the cities of Eastern Canada 
for consumption or export It should be remembered 
that the praine wheat lands extend into the United 
States, and the crop from tins region adds to the con- 
gestion of the Lake Traffic m the few months between 
the harvest and the closing of the route by ice (sec Fig 
3G, p 133) This has led to projects for widening and 
deepening the canals connecting the Jakes, to the con- 
struction of a railw ay from the prairies doivn the Nelson 
Valley to Hudson Bay, and to the transport of gram 
from the western areas by railway to Vancouver on the 
Pacific coast, whence it can reach Britain by way of the 
Panama Canal at any season of the year 
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Owng to the relative cheapness of the land in 
the prairies the Canadian farmer can sell his gram at 
such a price that after all the costs of transport, 
of insurance, and of wages to the buyers and sellers 
tlirough whose hands it passes, have been added to 
it, the gram can be sold in Britain at a price with 
which the home farmer sometimes finds it difficult 
to compete 

It must not be thought that wheat is the only crop 
grown on the prairies, although it is by far the most 
important Other grams, root crops, hay, peas and 
beans, and even flax, hemp and sugar-beet, are now 
^cultivated by many of the farmers, who also keep a few 
dairy cattle and grow fruit trees and vegetables around 
tlieir homesteads Altliougli the farms often cover very 
large areas and farmhouses may be miles apart, railways 
and motorcars, telegraplis, telephones and “wireless’* 
now help the farmer and his family to keep in touch with 
his neighbours and the rest of the world, and all along 
the railway many flourishing little townships, wnth shops, 
schools, churches and places of amusement, ate rapidly 
growing up 

Winnipeg, the capital of Manitoba and earliest centre 
of tlie wheat lands, has gro^m from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s fur station of Fort Garry to the third largest 
city m Canada in fifty years, and now has about 180,000 
people It grew up at the junction of the Assinibome 
with the Red River, whose fertile \ alley lias already been 
mentioned (Fig 34) The coming of the railways added 
to its importance, routes converging upon it from many 
directions on the prairies to avoid Lake Winnipeg on 
their way to the east It is still a collecting centre of 
timber and furs from the forests, as well as gram ond 
cattle from the grasslands, and has large flour mills and 
factories for making agncultural machinery. 

Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, is another rapidly 
growing city with similar mdustnes 
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CatTu: nANCJIING 

On the higher and deter plains at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, where the mean annual rainfall ij less than 
20 inches, most of tlic grasslanrl is given o\ cr to henls of 
cattle and horses ^^liich have replaced the add bison 
The pasture is of course not ncJi, as in tlic cleared torcsts 
of the east, or of the catlle*rcanng districts in lintain, 



Tio 3l — Winnipe/j • Jtirpr Conllopnc© and Jlailwaj Jimcticm, 
MfirVet of Forr^t and rrnine 


and yast areas of hnd arc ncccssii^, the “mncJies" 
Jicing measured in sijuarc imles and not in acres, while 
the men who round up the cattle for bmmhtig or for silc 
must be mountetl on horseback The Canadian “cou« 
boy ” is, like the pawcho ’’ of Argentina, a ^ erj skilled 
horsendcr. Full grown cattle arc sent to richer pastures 
in the irrigateil lands along the n\ ers, or c\ cn hy ml to 
b^istcm Canada to be fattened for market. The cattle 
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remain in the open all the year round, as the snowfall is 
light, and the “ chinook ” winds, which are warmed by 
compression in descending from the Rockies, prevent the 
dried grasses from remaimng snow-covered for long periods 

Calgary, in Alberta, is the greatest of the ranching 
centres and the valley of the Bow River on 11111011 it 
stands is now becoming a prosperous agricultural area 
under irrigation It is on the mam line of the CPR , 
and from it radiate important branches (a) To Edmon 
ton, the provincial capital, a centre of cattle ranches and 
wheat farms, and also of a coal nuning district, (i) To 
the coal mining area near the Crow’s Nest Pass m the 
Rocky Mountains 

QeTESTioNs Aim Eibscisbs 

1 In 1923, 23 million acre* m Canada were eownwith wheat 
01 these 13 nuUion were m Saskatchewan 5ci in Alberta and 
Sxn in hlamtoha Tleprescnt these facts by a diagram 

2 Id the same year 1 1 tnilbon acres were sown with liay, including 
6 xmliion in Quebec and 4 in Ontario Compare this with the 
figures given in Question 1, and account for tlie difference 

9 Ontario and Quebec provinces each ha\e more cattle than 
Alberta has Explain this Point out the diSerent conditions 
under which the animals are kept in tlie two regions 

4 In 1923 the wheat fields of Canada produced an average crop 
of 17 bushels per acre while those of Great Bntam produced 31 
bushels per acre Comment on these facts 

5 Why IS the Canadian wheat farmer able to compete with the 
British farmer in the home market T 

6 What are the advantages of the severe winters of Central Canada t 

7 Compare the life on a Canadiatt cattle ranch with that on 
an AustraLan sheep station. 

8 What part of South Amenca can bo compared with Central 
Canada ? 'W'hat advantages and disadvantagea has the former 
compared with the latter t 

D IVhat facta tend to increase the value of Vancouver as a wheat 
port T 

10 Wheat 18 often sold by the praine farmer at a dollar a bualieh 
The same wheat is sold for almost twice that price in Bntain- 
Whose wages and profits arc paid out of the difference J 

11 Desenbe a railway journey from Fort Uilham to Calgary 

12 Imports of wheat and wheat fiour into Britain in 1922 
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TOSTERN CANADA 

We ha\e alreadj learnt something of the parallel ridges 
and vallej s of British Columbia, of its snowy peaks and 
glaciers, the mild climate and magnificent forests of its 
coastlands Up till about the year 1850 this region had 
only been part of the territories owned and exploited by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, but m that 5 ear discoveries 
of gold brought a rush of immigrants, mainly from 
California, 'wliicli had had its gold rush a few years earlier 
British Columbia was then made a colony, but as there 
Mere no transcontinental railways and no Panama Canal 
m those da>s it was very isolated indeed ^^hen the 
other Canadian colonies joined together mto the 
Dominion in 1SC7, British Columbia only agreed to jom 
if a railway were constructed to put her m touch wth 
the eastern pro\ mccs This licroic venture wois agreed 
upon, and the Canadian Pacific Railway was constructed 
through the almost uninhabited forests and prairies and 
o^cr the high passes of the western mountains by 1885, 
since when it has been one of the most important factors 
in del doping the life and trade of the whole Dominion, 
as well as of the Far Mest 

British Columbia now contains about half a million 
people mainly dependent on the lumbering, mining, 
fishing and fruit grow mg industries of the pro\ incc 

Lumhenng 

The forests of the coastal region contain the magnificent 
DciigHs firs, sometimes 500 feet high, as w ell as i ahiable 
cedars and other trees proaiding timber for all purposes • 
WnnV oi*" Alir Am\ha- .w e^’twnSsi* .W' juu* .mp Alv J 
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Canal, but there is also a good trade m supplying the 
treeless praines with fencing and building material 

The western mountains are very rich in minerals 
Gold mining is the chief industry of the Klondike District 
m the Yukon, which is frozen up for more than half the 
year, and where one of the processes of obtaining the 
gold consists in thawing the frozen ground witli great 
jets of steam Further south both gold and copper are 
mined near Rossland in the Gold Range There arc 
valuable coalfields near the Crow’s Nest Pass m the 
Rockies, and on the south east side of Vancouver Island 
near J7oiiai»io, while supplies of iron and other minerals 
are knorni to exist, although at present they ore not 
extensively worked 

Salmon Ftahing 

This is a aery important industry all along the coast 
as far north as Alaska The fish come m from tlic sea 
and ascend the fiords and rivers in the spawning season, 
being trapped by nets stretched between poles os they 
return down stream m the summer In this way they 
arc caught in millions c\cry year and a large industry 
has sprung up in connection with canning them for 
export At the canneries the fish arc cut up, cleaned, 
cooked, and scaled in tins, many Chinese coolies being 
engaged m this work There arc large canneries at AVo 

estminster at the mouth of the Fraser River, and also 
at Pnnee Rupert on the Skeena estuary further north 
The industry is also important in the adjoining parts of 
the United States, particularly Alaska m the north and 
the Columbia estuary to the south 

Fruti Grorotng 

Tins industry is increasing m importance m all the 
southern valleys of British Columbia The summers arc 
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hot and dry, and bring all kinds of British and Jlediter- 
ranean fruits to perfection Water for irrigation is 
necessary but easily obtainable from streams descending 
from tJie glaciers on the high ranges winch enclose the 
valleys JIuch fruit is dried or tinned for export, and 
New \Vestminstcr, with its experience in canning salmon, 
has added fruit canning to its industries The most 
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it IS not actually situated on the river, which has a very 
swift current Vancou\er is on the fine, sheltered, ne\er 
frozen deep water harbour of Burrard Inlet (Fig 35) 
The main line of the C P R , which follows the Fraser 
Valley for the last hundred miles of its course, has its 
terminus at Vancouver, winch, as we have already seen, has 
become a great exporter of wheat from the western prairies, 
as well as of British Columbian produce. Canadian 
Pacific liners leave the port regularly for Japan, China, 
Austraha, New Zealand and the chief Pacific ports of 
America. Sugar imported from the Pacific Islands is 
refined at Vancouver, and there are also many other 
manufacturing mdustnes using coal from Vancouver 
Island for power In the summer steamers leave with 
supplies for the Yukon goldfields They go to Skagway 
in Alaska, from which a railway journey of a hundred 
miles takes them to the Lewes River, down which they 
are sent by steamer to Dawson, the centre of the rich 
Klondike goldfield The last part of the route is worked 
by dog sledges m the winter time, mainly for the tronsport 
of mails 

Victoria, the capital of British Columbia, is beautifully 
situated on Vancouver Island With a fine harbour and 
radways to the lumbering, coal-mining and fruit growing 
centres of the east coast of the island it has a thnnng 
trade. 

Neio Westminster, at the mouUi of the Fraser, has 
shipbuilding yards as well as its canneries of fruit and 
salmon 

Pnnee Rupert is a rising touTi and seaport at the 
mouth of the Skeena River. It is the Pacific terminus 
of the Canadian National trans continental cailw ay, which 
crosses the Rockies by the Yellowhead Pass , it has a 
good harbour and easily obtams coal supplies from the 
Queen Charlotte Islands 
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Questions am> rxBKCiSEs 

1 Contrast British Columbia mtli Central Canada. 

£ Compares tho ancient and modem routes bctwe<.Q Britain and 
British Columbia 

3 19 the corresponding; region of South Anicricn not bo 
TTcll do\ctopod as Bntuh Columbia T 

4 Desenbo tlio railway )ourae> from Colgary to Vaneou^Tr 

5 Compan tlio ceetvani and westirarcl goods trniTe of the 
railwa%'s crossing tlio Itockiea in Canada 

r Wnte an account of tho 6<ener> climate and indastrics of 
Voncomor Island 

7 Draw sketch maps illustrating rensona for tho growth of 
Victonn and pnneo Bupert 

8 Describe tho route from \ancouver to Daunoii Cit> 

0 lint timo IS It in \ nncouicr when it la noon (a) at Montreal, 
(6) ot Greenwich t 

10 Comparo the gold mining ot tho \ukon with tliat of l\cstcm 
Australia, and of tlio Union of South Afnca re«pecti\-cl^ Tlio 
production of gold m tho Domimona m 1021 m millions of pounds 
%aluo was, Union of South Afnca 43 Australia 4 Canada 4 

Z1 Bhnt aru the rclatito adiantageaof 1 oncouvir and Montreal 
oa uheut porta t 



CHAPTER XX 

THE WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS OF CANADA 

We have learnt something of the vast size and magm- 
ficent resources of the Dominion, and it is obvious that 
these make very important the various means of com 
mumcation that enable the produce of forests, mines 
and praines to be interchanged or collected for export 
in return for other necessities of modern civihzed hfe 
The Red Indians, hving on what the country produced, 
were satisfied also with the means of communication that 
nature provided in the magnificent lakes and rivers of 
Canada On these, when they felt inclined, they made 
long journeys in their light birch bark canoes, which 
they could easily carry round waterfalls and other 
obstructions, or between the head waters of one river and 
another In winter they ghded over the ice and snow 
on their broad snow shoes 

The early settlements of the white men were by the 
coast or along the rivers, and they adopted very largely 
the transport methods of the Indians But as the settle- 
ments grew, larger vessels were constructed, and canals 
were built to avoid the falls and rapids of the great St 
LawTcnce higliway TJien when the great value of the 
prairies had been recognized, at a time when the railway 
had proved its value in Britain, it was seen that all that 
was needed to develop the wealth of the interior was the 
construction of railwajs so that people could be brought 
from the tlucU> peopled homelands to these almost 
uninhabited regions Thus o\cr large areas of Canada 
the first sort of toad was the railroad, and alongside it 
soon sprang up the homesteads of farmers, who could 
purchase with the results of their labours on the nch 
132 
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virgin soil many of the necessities of a comfortable 
existence Raihvaj's ha\e probably contributed more 
than any other single factor to the development of the 
Dominion ; but the great waterways are still \ ery im* 
portant, and we will study them first. 

The Great Lakes Route 

We have learnt how at the end of the harvest 'vast 
stores of gram are brought by rail to the elevators at 



Fio 36— The Great Lakes Rout«8 of North America. (Figures on 
Lakes denoto height ui feet above sea level ) 


Tort Wtlliovi and Pori Arthur, the twin ports on Lahe 
Superior. The holds of the great "whale-back” lake 
steamers are filled >nth com by pipes from the elevators, 
and they tJien proceed on their day’s journey across the 
lake, where fogs and storms as bad as any at sea may be 
encountered. At SauU Sie illanc the falls are at aided 
by the locks of the " Soo ” Canal, leading to Lake Huron 
The importance of this route is shotsm by the fact that 
the annual tonnage of shipping passing through the Soo 
Canal IS vastly m excess of that which passes through 
either tJie Suez or the Panama Canal Lahe Huron is 
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littk smaller than Lake Superior, and the traHlc upon it 
IS greater, for it receives also tlie large amount of United 
States traffic from Lake Michigan The route then 
proceeds without obstacle by the St Clair River and 
Lake and the Detroit River to Lake Ene Much traffic 
leaves the eastern end of this lake at Buffalo en route for 
New York, but the purely Canadian traffic tra\ erses the 
Welland Canal to avoid Niagara Falls This canal is 
now being widened and deepened so that large ocean 
liners may eventually reach Fort William and other of 
the Lake ports The Rapids by which Lale Ontario 
empties into the St Lawrence are avoided by the Si 
Lawrence Canals alongside the river Pleasure steamers 
sometimes give their passengers the thrill of “ shooting ” 
these rapids, but they too use the canals going up stream 
The Lachine Canals cut through the island on u luch the 
city IS built, enables steamers to avoid the Lachinc 
Rapids, and reach tiicir destination at Montreal Small 
vessels may leave Lake Ontano at Kingston and proceed 
by the small Ridcau Canal to Ottaua, and then follou 
the Ottawa River to Montreal At this port the lake 
steamers transfer their cargoes to ocean liners from 
Britain and return up stream with manufactured goods 
that the ships have brought, or with cool and other goods 
from Eastern Canada and the United States Much iron 
ore IS also brought down by the lake steamers from the 
shores of Lake Superior to be smelted on the coal fields, 
and it should be remembered that o great trade in timber, 
uood pulp and paper passes olong the lower St Laurence 
during the si^c or seven months that the nver js not 
impeded with icc 

In spite of the fact that this route is onl> nv nilablc 
for about half the >car it is so saluablc that it is being 
improved by the widening and deepening of existing 
canals and the construction of new ones The most 
important proposal in this direction is to use the manj 
lakes and streams to the cast of Georgian Baj on Lake 
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Huron in order to make a short cut by canal to the 
Ottawa Ri\er, and thus reduce the journey from Fort 
William to Slontreal bj more than three hundred miles 

As the other ■Haternajs of Canada are frozen up for 
large parts of tlie year, or impeded by falls and rapids, 
and pass through very thinly peopled regions, they are 
not at present \ery important commercially, although 
their uses to the lumberer, fur trader and electrical 
engineer m manj parts must not be overlooked Many 
of tlie lakes and rivers are also ideal summer resorts for 
Iiohdaj makers and sportsmen 

Railwavs 

The world famous Canadian Pacijic Haxlxay serv es the 
three mam purposes of railway construction m Canada, 
VIZ to connect up the %Mdely separated eastern and 
western provinces of the Dominion, to enable the produce 
of mines forests and prairies to reach the outside world, 
nnd to carry goods to the coast when the watexwajs are 
frozen Some idea of the nstness of this undertaking 
may be gathered from the facts that its mam Ime alone 
from St John on the Atlantic to Vancouver on the Pacific 
IS longer than all the lines of the Great Western Railway 
in Britain added together, that the evpress journey 
icross the continent takes almost six dajs, and tliat to 
cross the Rockies it has to climb nearly a mile above sea 
le\ el It should be remembered too that this was under 
taken at a time when Canada contained fewer than fi\e 
million people 

AnolJier wn\ in which we may appreciate the great 
length of the C P R is by noticing that when il is mid- 
day at St John, tlie eastern terminus, it is onlj Sam 
at Vancomer, the western terminus, which is GO degrees 
of longitude further west Passengers crossing tlie con- 
tinent would therefore find their watches four hours fast 
at the end of a joume> westwards, or four hours slow if 
Ta Csjtsda is iinidcii 
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into five Time Zones, called Atlantic, Eastern, Central, 
Mountain and Pacific respectively (Fig 37) AU ton ns 
in any one of these zones keep the same time, which is 
just one hour ahead of its western and one behind its 
eastern neighbour Railway tra\eUers put their natches 
baek or forward by one hour as the case may be when 
they pass the frontier station of each zone These 
stations are usually in out of the nay places, but Fort 
William IS on the boundary between the Eastern and 
Central Zones 

Trace out the C P R trans continental route on the 
map Notice that it leaies the winter port of Si John 
in New Brunswack, crosses the well limbered highlands 
of Maine, USA, and reaching Quebec Province crosses 
tlie St Lawrence b> a fine bridge more tlion two miles 
long to Montreal where the CPR locomotiics and 
rolling stock arc made It then follows the wooded 
shores of the Ottawa River to the Dominion Capita] and 
continues through the forests of Ontario to the copper- 
and nickel mining centre of Sudbury It reaches the 
shores of Lake Superior near VoTt M tUiam and Icaaes tlie 
forests for the praincs just before reaching inniprg, the 
great railwaj junction and gram collecting centre of 
Manitoba It then goes on across the wheat fields of 
Saskatchewan to Itegtnn and through tlie cattle ranches 
of Alberta to Ca/gan/ For two whole dajs the train has 
been crossing the treeless grass lands, svhich in early 
summer arc green and bright with flowers, but later on 
arc brown witli com and Jia> Scnttcretl farms and 
homesteads a srajside station with tall grain elevators, 
a herd of cattle or a small Indian encampment, arc the 
onlj breaks in a rather monotonous landscape But 
after Calgarv is passed the line follows the Bow Rntr 
vollej into the magnificent scenerj of the Hockj Sfoun 
tains where rugged and snows peaks rise out of dark 
forests and in the great National Park at Bmilf glimpses 
maj be obtained of such wild animals as the bison, the 




tJie KtcJitng Horse Pass to onei^jfe m tlie forested gorges 
of the Columbia Rn er Tunneling through the magni- 
ficent Selkjrk Range it again reaches the Columbia, wlucli 
lias mtcle a grett bend round the moualains, and alter 
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crossing the Gold Range the forested \ alley of the Praser 
IS reached The winding gorge of this river is followed 
almost to the sea and magnificent \ icvvs can be obtained 
from the open observation car at the back of the tram 
Leaving the Fraser the line follows the pjclnrcsquc 
shores of Burrard Inlet to Vancouver, the great and 
rapidly growing seaport of British Columbia 

Notice the important brancli lines of the CPR (1) 
from Montreal through Toronto and other cities of the 
fertile Lake Peninsula, entenng the United States at 
Setrati, (2) from Sudbury through iron mining districts 
to Sault Ste Mane , (3) from U tnmpeg to rdmonion and 
thence to Calgary , (t) from Mcdietne Hat to the Croji's 
Nest pass, the coal and gold mining regions and fniit 
farms of British Columbia 

The Canadian National Itatl^ay System controlled by 
the Dominion Government, serves other parts of Canada 
A second trans continental route goes from Halifax by 
Moncton Quebec J( nimpeg, Edmonton, nnd the Yellow 
head Pass to Pnnee Piipert on the Pacific An imiiortont 
branch is to be constructed from this via tlic Saskatchewan 
Nelson Vallej to Hudson Baj, thus affording m summer 
the shortest route between the Canadian prairies and 
western Europe A tram ferrj across Northumberland 
Strut links up the railvtajs of Nova Scotia with those of 
Prince Edward Island 
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QtFE’jTioHs jun» Exercises 

1 Descnbe a journey on a lake steamer from Jfontreal to Fort 
William 

2 Draw a ebeteli map to lUasfrate your answer to Question 1 
Indioato th© position of the chief ports and canals and the produc 

« ft C P R Tune Table, con 
route across Canada from 
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(ti) From the above data and the map in jour atlas construct 
ft rough profile of the route across Canada from Slontreal to Van 
couser Indicate the pnncipal physical features shown by the 
profile ^ ^ 


(e; now long tioos i/jo wjwjo jwuiJiey i«ko j »« nut. is lue u.ciugu 
speed mamtained t In which section of the route is this speed 
exooediHl J 

•t Compare the actual routes by which gmin is sent from Sas 
katohewan to Bntain, with tlio propospc! route \io Hudson Raj 
Work out their rclati%o distances with string and globe 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
Pii\siCAL Ecatures and Climate 
This island a little larger than Ireland, hut with only 
about a quarter of a million people, is a scIfgo\eming 
Dominion of the British Empire and also controls the 
coastal strip of Labrador Its ridges and galleys, much 
^veathcrcd by ice action, resemble those of the Eastern 
Highlands of the mainland of uhich it is simply a de- 
tached portion Its coast is rugged and indented wth 
man} fine fiords Anay to the south east stretches the 
“continental shelf,” a \asl submarine phtform about 
os large as the island and only co%cred b} the sea to a 
depth of thirt} or fort} fathoms This constitutes the 
Grand BanKi of Newfoundland, the richest fishing ground 
in the world It is due partly to the submergence of a 
wde coastal plain, and partly to tlic deposition of rock 
waste scraped by glaciers from the surface of Greenland 
and Labrador and brought dmvn by icebergs in the 
Labrador Current during the summer months The same 
Current probabl} brings down from Arctic regions minute 
organisms which feed the swarms of cod and other fish 
that live in the shallow sea o%cr the Grand Banks 
(Fig ai) 

The causes of the cold winters, hcas"} roinfnll, and 
frequent fogs cspcciallj near the coast, which arc charac 
tcnstie of the climate of Newfoundland base alrcadj 
been referred to (Chap XIII) The summer climate, 
however, is quite pleasant 

Like the nciglilwtinng parts of Canada most of the 
island IS well timlicrcd and the old rocks contain much 
mineral wealth, but the fisheries which nllraclcU the 

140 
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first settlers are still the greatest source of wealth in the 
country, and the timber and minerals are only recently 
being exploited, the former especially for wood pulp and 
paper. The climate does not greatly favour agnculhire, 
and hay, potatoes and other vegetables are the chief 
crops Bell Island, m Concepcion Bay, has very valuable 
iron deposits, most of the ore being exported to Sjdney 
in Cape Breton Island for smelting 



Fio 33 — ^Tlio Newfoundland Fislung Grounds Note the omport 
ance of shallow Seas aiul the Cold Labrador Current 


The Fisheries 

No country is dependent to so large an extent upon 
fishing as is Newdoundland , a quarter of the whole 
population being actually engaged cither m catching fish 
or in preparing it for export The fishing on the Grand 
Banks IS shared by fishennen from Canada and the 
United States and ev en fremt w«lcm Europe ; but most 
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of the Newfoundland fishing is of the inshore type, that 
IS within a few miles of the coast of the island or of 
Labrador Many temporary settlements of fishermen are 
made on the fiords of Labrador m the summer months 
for landing, cleaning and drying the huge catches of cod 
and other fish The cod are caught on long lines, each 
of which may hold more than a thousand baited hooks and 
need hauling ivith a windlass The fisli, after cleaning, 
are salted and hung out on wooden stages to dry m the 
sun before being packed m barrels for export, mainly to 
the Roman Cathobc countries of the Mediterranean and 
of South America Over half of the total exports of 
Newfoundland consist of dried codfish 1 Herrings, 
lobsters and salmon are also caught m large quantities 
and canned for export Cod liver oil is a valuable by- 
product of the fishenes 

The seal fishenes of Ne^vfoundland ore also interesting 
The seals with their young congregate in winter on the 
frozen sea ice in Baffin Bay With the coming of summer 
the ice breaks up into fiat “ floes,” some of which may 
be several square miles in area, and come floating down 
in the current past the coast of Labrador The sealers 
run their boats alongside a floe, land upon it, club as 
many seals as they can and return to their boats with the 
sealskins and blubber or fat These skins are not furry 
but make good leather, and from the blubber is made 
seal oil, the chief source of light and heat for the Eskimo 
in winter As may be imagined, seahng is risky work, 
needing strong ships and fearless men 

Si John 8, the capita, quite a small toivn, has a fine 
harbour and is the chief fishing port In return for its 
fish products, wood pulp, paper, and tlie iron ore of 
Bell Island, it imports textiles, flour, metal goods and coal, 
mainly from Canada, tlie United States and Great Britain 
A narrow gauge railway tra\eTses the island from St 
John’s to Cape Ray, linking up fishing \nllages on the 
coast and the wood pidp centres at ttie laHs on the ri\ ers 
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The trans-Atlantic cable from ValentJa Island, off tlie 
south-^^est coast of Ireland, comes ashore in Trinity 
Bay, crosses the narrow isthmus and leaves for Canada 
and the United States. 

Questions and Exebcises 

1. Compare and conlraat Xewfoundlaod mtb Grent Britain in 
plij'sical features, chmata and productions 

2. Why did Newfoundland not become port of the Dominion of 
Canada f 

3 Describe and explain the dangers to shipping approachmg the 
Gulf of St Lawrence from tlio Atlantic When is the approach 
most dangerous ? 

4 What advantages has Newfoundland for the establishment of 
the wood-pulp industry J 

6. Newfoundland’s exports m 1921 and their value in milhons 
of dollars were J dried cod, 13 , other fishery products, 2 , wood 
pulp and paper, ; iron ore, 1 Total, 23 These were exported to » 
United lungdom, 6 , Portugal, 3 , Spam, 3 , Italy, 2 , U S A , 2 ; 
Brazil, 2 : Canada, 1 , others, 5 Represent these figures dia- 
grammatically and comment upon them 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AJIERICA 
INTRODUCTORY 

This Republic is the greatest m the world, in area, 
in population and in productivity We lui\ e read some- 
thing of its early history and we will now learn something 
of the great natural advantages with which it is blessed 
and of which its people are making such good use U e 
may well feel proud that the achievements of early 
British settlers and their descendants have made this 
Republic greater than any of the Republics of Central 
and South America that were settled by other peoples , 
but we should remember that its natural advantages 
were far greater This, too, is of course the mam reason 
why Canada, although larger than the States, is still 
much more thinly peopled and much Jess fully de% eloped 

The United States, only slightly smaller than Europe, 
have, mth the exception of the highest mountains, ^ ery 
little waste land indeed They have the greatest supplies 
of coal, iron, petroleum and copper in the world They 
ha%e vast fertile plains, mth climate and crops ranging 
from cool temperate to subtropical, and where it is 
neither too cold nor too hot to make life or work difficult 
throughout the year 

To tins land settlers were welcomed, until recent years, 
from all countries of Europe, so that the population 
grew from 10 million to oicr 100 million in a centurj'. 
And although the United States now find it neccssarj 
to limit the number of immigrants, se\cral hundred 
thousand still enter the countrj every jear. At the 
last census, m 1920 , it was found tliat of the IOC million 
people in the States about onc-ciglith had been bom in 
xarious European countries, the largest numbers being 
T,mrnnms, ’I'crfiians, Ttussians anci To’les TJius, 
144 
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although the official and most commonly spoken language 
IS English, many newspapers are published in foreign 
languages So many of the people, or their ancestors, 
Iiave fled from religious or political persecution in their 
native lands tint Liberty is the watchword of the States, 
and It IS symbolized by tlie huge Statue of Liberty on 
an island in New York Harbour 

Although there are as great individual differences of 
wealth and po\erty m the United States as in any 
country, every citizen has equal rights, and class dis 
tmctions are not so marked among the people as in the 
countries of the Old World Each State is intensely 
proud of itself and its achievements but more proud of 
the country as a wliole, and all are linked together by 
wonderful systems of railways, education, newspaper and 
postal services into a united nation whose influence m 
the world is very great indeed 
In studying the geograpliy of the United States it 
should always be remembered tliat we are considering 
a country tturty times the size of the British Isles , and 
although for coni enience in an elementar) study we may 
dmde it mto a few regions, each of these could easily 
be subtlivided into many otliers differing os mucli from 
each other as do tlic different regions of our own country 
which we have already studied 

QOXSTIO^^ AKD ExEBCISSS 

1 Draw tlireo rectangles on the same scale to represent the areas 
o£ the British Isles the United Slates and Canada respectiyely 


Canada 3 730 000 , 9 „ 

2 Of the IOC million people of the United States only 81 million 
wore white people bom in the States 13 million were bom in Euro 
I 1 1 IT — _ »i — j- 10 million were negroes and 

■sent these facts by a di agram 
• •d States in latitude 40* N 

mtral Plains and tlio Eastern 



CHAPTER XXIII 
iraSTERN USA 

Taking this region as that which lies beh^een the 
Rockies and the Pacific it will be seen that it is rti'wnlj 
a highland region with great mountain ranges and plateaus 
and a few large n\ er valleys Although it covers about 
a third of the United States, it lias only about a twelfth 
of the total population Its minerals arc its chief source 
of nealth, although, like the adjoining region of Canada, 
it has also lumbering, fruit gromng and fishing industries 

Tiic Rocia Mountains 

These }ia\c already been described m earlier chapters 
Mention may be made of the YcUov. stone National Park 
in the State of Wyoming, nlierc an area almost as largo 
ns Yorkshire has been preserved for tbc benefit of the 
public It contains high peaks, deep gorges, rushing 
streams, waterfalls and geysers nhich throw tall fountains 
of boiling natcr into the air at mtcnals Hock layers 
of varied colours, fine trees and herds of mid animals 
protected from the sportsman’s gun arc other features 
which make this Park a world famous holiday resort 

The mineral wealth of tins region is very great, coal 
being mined in nil the States bordering the Range and 
great supplies of gold, silver, lend and copper being 
obtained in the region near Pike’s Peak, in Colorado 
The States of Idalio and Alonlana arc also nch m copper 
and lend 

Denver, at the foot of tbc Rockies, is the great market 
tovrn of the Colorado mining dislncls It is aho an 
imijottant taibvA-\ awl calRis. cawdwn/j '•j'jfKvt 

U6 
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Tnr Vlxteavs 

TJjcse siif/cr from prent drought and from considerable 
extremes of temperature Tlic few rivers that cross 
them, HOlnhlj tlic Snake m the north and the Colorado 
in the south, base cxcatotod deep gorges or ennjons 
nhich although ncird and picturesque arc of little \nlue 
(Fig 39) The central bism m Utah is drained to the 
Great Salt Lake nhicli at one time covered a much larger 
area than at present, much of the surrounding countr> 
being co\crcd with an incrustation of salt 
This region supplies about a third of the gold, silver 



no 33 ~ronnation of m<i<u (M) anct buUct (D) t>j tho erosion of 
canyons (C) in a plolcnu with honwnUl Blrntn (see p 73) 
Vertical BCalo mucii exaggerated m proportion to 1 onzonCoI 

and copper of the States Cereals, fodder crops and sugar 
beet arc cultivated under irrigation along some of the 
rivers on tJic plateau 

Sail Lake Cuy is the onlj city of considerable size m 
this region, and it owes its nsc to the industry of the 
Sformons, a religious sect who, exiled from otlier parts 
of the States, imgatetl and made fruitful a portion of 
this desert region, and built a magnificent city ns the 
centre of their activities The Union Pacific Pailwaj, 
the great trans continental bnc from New York to San 
Francisco is now carried across the Salt Lake on a huge 
wooden viaduct which shortens the journey bj fortj 
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four miles Ogden is another mining and railnay centre 
near the shore of the Lake at tlie eastern end of this 
“ cut off,’ as it IS called 

The Pacific Coast Reoiov 
In the north, around Puget Sound, and the lower 
valley of the Columbia River are very fertile plains 
and richly timbered slopes very similar to those of 
British Columbia In Washington State there are also 
suppbes of coal, and the Columbia is one of the salmon 
rivers although careless fishing has diminished the value 
of this product 

Seatlle and Tacoma, in Washington, and Portland m 
Oregon have become important towns and seaports deal- 
ing with the preparation and export of timber, wheat, 
tinned fruit and salmon 

The Cahforntan Valley, further south, is one of the 
most fertile spots in North Amenca Tins valley is 
enclosed between the Sierra Nevada and the coast ranges 
and IS covered with fertile soil brought down from the 
mountains (Fig 40) The Sacramento River from the 
north and San Joaquin from the south supply abundant 
water for irrigation, and the ivinter rams and intense 
summer heat allow of the groivth of rich crops of wheat 
and barley and of all the typical Mediterranean fruits 
Lned grapes (raisins) and plums (prunes), tinned pears, 
apricots and peaches, oranges and lemons arc oiported 
in large quantities 

On the coastal ranges, where rainfall is heavier and 
temperatures are lower, largely on account of fogs, fine 
timber is grown, including the famous “ big trees ” of 
California This state has also great mineral wealth, 
the gold supplies from the Sierra Neiada still being 
important although tlie output since the sensational rush 
of gold seekers in 18i7 lias been enormous The most 
\'alu'ible mineral of California to day is petroleum obtained 
from the rich oil wells m the southern part of the San 
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Joaquin Valley which supply about a third of tlic total 
output of the United States 
Petroleum is a natural oil distilled from lajcrs of 
decayed vegetation, similar to coal, by the interior heat 
of the earth The oil flows into hoUons in the rock 
layers forming vast underground “ pools ” or lakes 
(Fig 41 ) By boring through the o\ arising rock layers 
these pools can be tapped There is often sufficient 
pressure of gas abo\e the oil to force the liquid to the 
surface and it is sometimes difficult to control a “ gusher ” 
of this type In other cases the oil is pumped up in a 
similar way to pumping avalcr from a well In some 
places the supplies of “ natural gas,” which is similar 
to coal gas before it has been purified, arc serj large 
indeed and can be led olf m pipes and stored m gaso- 
meters ready for use as fuel to drive machinery, Tiie 
oil is either stored m tanks or led through ** pipe lines,” 
which may extend for a hundred miles or more, to the 
nearest seaport where it is poured into the holds of 
ships known as ” oil-tankcrs” for export From the 
crude oil as it comes from the ground various valuable 
products arc refined b> distiUation, the chief being 
paraffin, petrol, benzine, vaseline, and paraffin nax 
San FronciJco is the great gnlcvray of the rich Cali- 
fornian VaIIc>, and the entrance to the fine harbour 
through the natural break in the Coast Range is callcil 
the Golden Gate As the outlet for the manj products 
of its rich hinterland, ns a good hnrliour on a coast where 
harbours arc few and as the terminus of several great 
trans continental riilwaj*s, it has become a citj of viorld 
importance Tlie construction of tlic Panama Canal lias 
brought it much nearer to the Atlantic ports of the 
USA and of Europe and lately increased its trade 
It has unfortunalelj suffered much from earthquakes, 
that of lOOD doing much damage, but its position is so 
good that Its people bnv e nsked rebuilding it at enormous 
cost, and its population exceeds half a million It* 
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manufacturing industries include flour milling, fruit pre 
serving and shipbuilding, and it has many thriving 
suburbs across the baj Liners leaie San Francisco 
regularly for the ports of Western Canada, Peru and 
Chile, tlie Pacific Islands, China, Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand, and also for Atlantic ports via the Panama 
Canal 

Los Angeles has grown to be on even greater citj 



Fra 41 ~Daigrarnmntic Section of part of an 0il/3c}<} shoinnf 
A. Uccka eontaiQing matter from vhicb oJ and gas liase boon 
denied 

B Foroua rock irlioss pores hold the otl and the goa 
0. l<on porous rock Ia>'er which pnvents esespo of the oil and 
the gos 

W The wclla from wluch potrotoum end notural gas are obtained 

in population than Sth Francisco, room}} oinng to the 
establishment of the eJuef centre of the great American 
cinema film industry in Us Mcimt} For this its clear 
air, bright sunshine and fine scenery vere espcciall> 
suitable It IS also near llic valuable oilfields of the 
state, and considerable areas behind it now produce rich 
crops under irrigation 

Sacramento, an agricultural centre m the mi<ldlc of 
the vallcj', is the capital of California 
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QttEsnoNS ASD Exercises 

1 Descnbe the scenery of the railway route front Denver to 
San Francisco 

2 Cabforma has an average population of 22 people to each 
square mile while the adjoining state of Nevada has less than one 
Account for this difference 

3 Descnba the Grand Canyon of tho Colorado River and explain 
its formation 

4 tVhy does thu region suffer from earthquates espeeial/y in 
the coastal areas 1 

5 What produce from Cahlemia enters Britain m considerable 
quantities 1 From what parts of tho Bntish Empire could similar 
produce be obtained 1 ^Vby 1 

C What IB the time et San Francisco when it is noon in London 1 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN STATES 
OF THE USA 

Tins vast region, conipnsinir tlie basins of the Missis 
sippi and its great tributaries and tlie adjoining coastal 
plains, IS very important indeed The mam interests of 
its people are m \anous sorts of farming, although as 
we shall see, it contains valuable mineral deposits and 
many thriving manufacturing towns We have already 
Jearnt tliafc in tins region rainfaJ} decreases and range 
of temperature increases with distance from the Gulf of 
Mexico, leading to great differences in the types of crops 
which can be grown Thus if we journeyed up the 
Slississippi we should first pass through a narrow belt 
of wet lowlands where nee and sugar cane are the pnn 
cipal crops Then would come the broad belt of cotton 
lands which produce over two thirds of all the world's 
crop This gradually passes into a cooler belt of country 
where maize and tobacco are more important crops, 
while further north we come to the great wheat growing 
lands which join those of the Canadian praines The 
high grassy plains to the ivest of these fertile lowlands, 
as in Canada, are great cattle and sheep ranching areas, 
while around the shores of the Great Lakes timber is 
an important product 

It will he readily understood how important is the great 
navigable waterw ay which links together all these regions, 
enabling them to interchange or export their varied 
products Let us consider some of these regions in 
greater detail 
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Yas \YHEAn Bew 

Wheat IS the most important, but of course not the 
only, crop in the States of Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
which have within tlicm part of the Red River Valley, 



FiO -tS ■ — The ^Vheat Lands of N Amvnca. »how^ag chief growing 
(aliaded), mDikeis, beo{x>rla, Bnd Toulca fot export of 
surplus groin to ttestern Lurope 


of whose great fertility ■«e Iia\e already learnt These 
states hfl^e the same advantages of soil, climate and 
level land as the Canadian wheaHands which they 
resemble in their large-scale metliods of farming and 
marketing the produce (Fig. J2) 
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Minntapohs greirup at the Falls of St Anthony which 
set a limit to the navigation of the Mississippi and 
supplied power for the ilour mills This power is now 
supplemented by coal brought bj rail from the coaliields 
to the south and east and the city has become the greatest 
flour nulling centre in the whole uorld 
Duluth, on Lake Superior, and Mtlcaukee, on Lake 
Jlicliigan are greit gram ports and the latter is also a 
big mdhng centre 


The Maize Belt 

Maize, a plant with much laiger leaves and stem and 
producing a ‘ cob ’ which is much heavier than an ear 
of wheat, requires more ram and much warmer summers 
to npen it It is therefore cultivated further south 
loiva, lUinois and Indiana are the central States of the 
maixe belt but its culti\ation spreads into the surround 
xng states where climate and soil are suitable Maize is 
sometimes called Indian com because it was the chief 
gram crop of the natu es but it is more generally known 
m the Umted States simply os corn to distinguish it 
from wheat and other cereals The area under com and 
the number of bushels produced greatly exceed those for 
wheat The ripened maize is ground into cornflour and 
prepared m various wojs for the breakfast tables of the 
States and for export to Britain and other countnes 
The green com cobs cooked in milk are also s favourite 
vegetable But ’ ' • ' ' ’ ^ are used 

for the fattening from 

the poorer grass iimals go 

in inilhons e^ery year to the slaughterhouses of the 
great cities of the c^ntitd and eastern states 

U ithm the maize belt, however, he some of the greatest 
coalfields (Fig 40) sothtl inanj of the cities which were 
only a few jears ago market tonns and meat packing 
centres have noiv become great roonufacturmg cities 
with engineering works of all kinds 
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Chicago IS not only the greatest city of this region 
hut It IS the second city in the whole country, haring 
neirly three million people, although a century ago jt 
had only as many thousands It began as a Cut trading 
centre the mouth of the little Chicago river where it 
enters Like Michigan miking a good harbour (Fjg 44) 
Behind U too, lay an easy natural route to the Illinois 
tributary oI the Mississippi , m early days used as an 



iroa and cool producing areas ot the country 

Indian “ portage ’ between the two great watenvays 
and now followed by railway and canal With the 
opening up of the prairies, mutes came to this central 
point from all parts, bringing wlieat and maize and meat 
to be sent eastward by the Lake Routes or by rail 
It has thus become the greatest railway centre m North 
America The railways arfd lakes also enabled it to 
collect coal, iron, timber and other raw matenals so that 
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nov , apart from its huge flour mills, cattle slaughtering 
and meat packing industries for which it is world famous, 
it has enormous factories turning out railway material, 
motor cars, agricultural and other machinery on the 
largest possible scale To keep pace with its increasing 
trade its harbour has been improved and enlarged, and 



Flo 44— Chicago, the great Lake Port Boilway Juachoa and 
2llixnufac(uiing Cilj of the Antral Plwns 


if, as IS contempHted, the Erie Canal and the Illinois 
Canal arc so improved os to make it possible for ocean 
steamers to reach it from the Atlantic and the Gulf it 
may n cU become in time the greatest city in the United 
Slates 

Si Louis grew at o point naturally marked out for a 
big city, at the junction of tlie great JIississippi with 
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its biggest tributary and at the lowest point on the river 
that could be bridged m early days Witli large coal- 
fields to east and west, supplies of iron, lead and zinc 
in the old rocks of the Ozark Plateau to the southwest, 
added to the great fertility of the surrounding plains 
producing maize and wheat, St Louis has become a 
railway and manufacturing centre second only to Chicago 
Loinsville and Ctnctnnah on the Ohio River are two 
other great centres with manufacturing as well as agri 
cultural interests They he in a region where tobacco 
IS largely cultivated and therefore are concerned in the 
drying and preparation of the leaf for export 
Kansas and Omaha, nearer the cattle ranches, have 
become great meat packing centres Their importance is 
increased by the great trans continental railways which 
cross the Missouri at these points 

The Cottov Belt anp the OariELDs 
In the broad belt of country extending from Texas 
to North Carolina (Fig 45) about half the area which 
grows anything is cultivated for cotton mainly by negro 
labourers working for white masters Tiie cotton seeds 
are planted in spring, as soon as frosts have become 
unlikely, as the young plants are very sensitive to frost 
The plant needs careful attention throughout the summer, 
diuing which it grows into a bush about three feet high 
which produces yellow or red flowers When the flowers 
die off they leave a “ boll ” or seed pod containing several 
greyish seeds about as large os cherrj stones, surrounded 
by a mass of white fluffy fibres which is the valuable 
cotton Wlien the seeds are ripe the cotton wool bursts 
out from the drj boll The lower bolls ripen first and 
the labour of picking which can only be done by hand, 

IS often spread o^e^ a month or two The picked bolls 
are taken to a ginnery where the gins, which arc revoU 
mg toothed wheels, separate the cotton fibres from the 
seeds The cotton is compressed and packed by machin- 
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ery into bales or bundles TJveighing about fi%e hundred 
■weights eacli which are then sent by rail or river steamer 
to a cotton manufactunng town or a seaport Jlost of 
the seeds are sent to oil mills where presses squeeze from 
them an oil wluch js valuable for line lubrication for 
making salad oil and margarine and for many other 
purposes The refuse of the cotton seed makes valuable 
cattle cake for fattening animals or is used as manure 
on the cotton plantations thus returning to the soil 



no 43 — ^Tlio Cotton Bolt of the T7 S A el owing cluef states 
in wh ch t] e plant is cultivated climatic factors which fa>oar 
production and the chief ports exporting cotton 

some of the taluable plant food of whicli it has been 
robbed by the cotton plant 

The greatest enemies of the cotton plant are frost 
and the boll weevil The former may kill off young 
plants in spring or slmvcl up the bolls in autumn before 
they are ripe for harvest The boll tveevil is a small 
beetle which eats the fibres m the pods This pest 
has spread rapidly from ^lexico into the United States 
m recent years sometimes ruining as much as a third 
of the crop As the United States produce tlie greater 
part of the worlds crop of cotton it is not only the 
cotton farmer who sulfcrs from the ravages of the boll 
wceijl 
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The cotton plant needs hot summers to ripen the bolls 
and sufficient but not excessive rainfall If the rainfall 
IS less than about twenty inches a year irrigation is 
necessary The value of cotton mainly depends upon 
Its staple or length of fibre Sea-island cotton, so called 
from being grovm originally on the islands off the coast 
of Georgia, is a fine, siUqr, long-stapled variety, its fibres 
averaging nearly two inches in length , this is the most 
valuable American variety, although much greater quan- 
tities of the shorter stapled Upland variety are grown 

Nearly half of the cotton grown in the States is spun 
and woven there, the factories being situated where 
power IS easily available for driving machinery and 
chmate is sufficiently damp In the States of the east 
coast along the Fall Line the rivers coming from the 
Appalachian Highlands in falls and rapids supply penver, 
but on the west of the highlands in the cotton belt itself 
IS a rich coalfield where the textile industry is becoming 
important, especially in the States of Alabama and 
Tennessee 

In Oklahoma State m the north-west of the Cotton 
Belt lies the richest oifjlcW m the United States, at present 
producing over a hundred million barrels of petroleum 
every year. There are other valuable oilfields in Texas 
and Louisiana, and the crude oil from all these regions 
goes by iron pipe lines to the Gulf of Mexico from which 
most of it is sent by tank steamers to the great cities 
of the north east, or exported to Western Europe for 
use as oil fuel on liners or to be refined into motor spirit 
and other products 

Ne-o Orleans, a city the size of Bristol, is the largest 
town and seaport of this region It collects not only 
bales of cotton for export but wheat, maize and tobacco 
brought down the mighty Mississippi m the flat-bottomed 
stern-wheel steamers that negotiate the shallows of the 
river. Railwajs converge upon it from cast, west and 
north and tlie distributary of the river leading from it 
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through the delta to the Gulf of Jlexico is kept dredged 
to aUoTV large ocean liners to use it Founded by the 
French, the city still has a large French speaking popu- 
lation 

Gaheston, JMobile, CharUston and Savann&h are impor 
tant cotton ports, while the first exports oil and the second 
coal from the rich mineral fields that he behind them 

Atlanta, in Georgia, is tlie largest inland city of the 
cotton belt It is a great railway junction near the 
southern end of the Appalachians, and having access 
to water-power and coal has developed a large cotton 
manufacturing industry Birmingham, m the rich coal 
and iron district of Alabama, lias developed industries 
like those of its namesake m Britain, and also manu 
factures cotton goods 

Memphis, m Tennessee, is an important railway junc- 
tion and river port, collecting cotton and timber to send 
donm to New Orleans for export 

Tire Cattle Belt 

This consists of the high plains tliat extend from 
Montana to Texas at the foot of the Rocky Mountains 
Rainfall is scanty and only su/ficient for poor grass, but 
owing to the vast areas available great herds of cattle 
are able to eke out an existence where once the bison 
roamed As in Canada the winter snowfall is not suffi 
cient to be a drawback, and m the northern portion 
of the plains the warm chinook winds desiiending from 
the Rockies are a distinct advantage WTiCre howeier, 
the rocks are \erj porous the scant) rainfall does not 
sulTice and the ” Bad Lends ” of South Dakota and the 
“ Staked Plains ” of New Mexico and Texas ate practically 
deserts The latter were staked by the efirly pioneers 
to show tracks along which water might be found by those 
travelling to and from the mining districts in the RocLes 
There are no towns of anj size in this region, e\en along 
the great trans continental railwajs which con\ey tram- 
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loads of ammals eastward to be fattened and killed m 
the great cities of the Mnize Belt 
Floeida 

This state is a very low plain ^^th hot summers, 
mild winters, and abundant rainfall Much of the land 
IS swampy and co\ ered with tropical \ egetation especially 
the Everglades region of the south But the state is 
well timbered and has a lumber trade as the felled timber 
IS easily exported It is also famous for the growth and 
export of oranges pineapples and other fruits, and it 
grows fresh vegetables in the winter time for the markets 
of the great northern cities Its delightful winter climate 
makes Pnlm Seach, on the cist coast a famous resort 
for wealthy people from the northern states Off the 
coast, in the warm, clear, shallow salt water, he many 
coral islands or “ ke) s ” as they are there called 
Key B est is a naval station of theU S A and it is con 
nected wnth Florida by a railway viaduct whicli runs for 
over a hundred miles from key to ke>, one stretch being 
across seven miles of open water ICcj ^^cst also im 
ports and prepares tobacco from Ilav ana in Cuba 
\\arm water blown towards the Gulf of Mexico by 
the Nortli cast Trade inds emerges tJirough the Florida 
Strait as a warm ocean current flowing nortlmard at 
a speed of about four knots and several degrees warmer 
than the Atlantic waters on cither side of it This 
current is sometimes called the Gulf Stream It flows 
up past the Bermudas, but further north its waters 
become so spread out that it is no longer a true current 
but merges m the broad Norih Atlantic Drift of warm 
surface water which is camc<l towards Britain and 
Mestem Europe bj the prevailing westerly vunds 
JacLsomille the capitid and Tampa arc the clutf 
ports of Florida Besides timber and fruits these liavc 
a large export of phosphate, o rock substance used as 
a fvrtiVrziT un lands VliOtlme been ’ll cavil j cropped tor 
a long time, sucli ns the cotton plantations 
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Questiovs and Exejjcises 

1 Wbat are the adTantagea of the Stissiasippi as conipaied \nth 
the St Lawrence ! 

2 What are the drawbacks to the navigation of the Iklisassippi 7 

3 Give an account of a voyage down tho Mississippi from 
Minneapolis to New Orleans^ mmtionmg the chief cities passed 
and the type of cargo that might be taken aboard at each 

4 'What region of South Amenca ta Biimlar to the Mississippi 
Basin t In what ways 7 How does it differ 7 

5 Compare the tomperatore and rainfall of Minneapolis witli 
those of New Orleans, using tho following monthly means for the 
two places Explain tho differences obser\ed 

Mmnenpohs. 12“ F, 16. 28, U, 68, C7. 72, 70, 60. 48, 31, 19 

New Orleans 53“ F . 66. 62, 68. 74, 60. 81, 81. 78, 70, 61, 64 

Jlmneopolis 1 in . 1, 2. 2, 4, 4. 3. 4, 3, 2, 1, 1 

Now Orleans 6 in , 6, 6, 6, 4. 6. 7, 6, 6. 3, 4, 6 

S^hy II the former place unsuitable for cotton and the latter 
for wheat I 

6 ■^Vhat limits the extenaon of the Cotton Belt (o) northwards, 
(6] westwards 7 

7 ^Vherc m the British Empire are the regions similar m climate 
to tho Cotton Belt of the U S A t In which of them is cotton being 
grown ? 

8 In 1022 the number of acres m the USA planted with each 
of tlie chief crops were, com. 102 miUion , wheat, 61 million , 
cotton, 34 znilhon Bepresent these diagrammatieally 

0 Give an account of the oilfields of the United States 



CHAPTER XXV 
NORTHEASTERN USA 

Taking this region to include all the United States 
I>ing north of Carolina and cast of Indiana, it is much 
smaller than either of the regions \\c Iiavc ptcMously 
considered, but it contains considerably more than a 
third o£ the population ot the whole Republic Its great 
density of population rclatuc to the rest of the country 
IS mainly due to its great mineral wealth m coal, iron 
and oil and the \ast manufacturing industries dependent 
upon them It is also m the best position for inter 
changing the products of the United States with those 
of Britain, and Western Europe and this commerce 1ms 
been facilitated by an abundance of good liarbours 
\\e ha^c already spoken of the mduslry and enterprise 
of the people who Imi c turned all these natural adi antages 
to such good account 

This region may conveniently be subdnulcd into three • 
(1) the New England States to the north cast of the 
iludson Valley, ( 2 ) The Hudson*'Mohawk Gap, nnd (3) 
Pcnnsyhania and its neighbouring States 

The Nrw Enouivd States 

Tlicse include some of the earliest settlements made 
by the Pilgrim Fathers in North America, .Massachusetts 
being founded m 1G20, followed m a few years by New 
Ilampsliirc, Connecticut and lUiode Island Tiiesc 
Slates also took n leading part in the R nr of Independence 

The map shons that the region consists of a fairly 
broad coastal plain along the Atiintic, the broad i alley 
of the Connecticut Riser and the parallel ndges of the 
W lute Mountains and Green Jrounlams all running 
16* 
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approximately north and south As we haie already 
learnt this region ^\as much ^^om down m the Great 
Ice Age, A\h!cli has left the lo\^ lands covered -with a 
fertile boulder chj, while the higher ^allejs contain 
many picturesque moraine dammed lakes and rivers 
whose waterfalls are very useful as sources of power 
The region Ins also sunk, drowning many of the lower 
vallejs ind forming good deep water harbours, while 
the relativ ely shallow seas o\ er the submerged portions 
of the coast plains make valuable fishing grounds The 
highlands of this region are poor in minerals but owing 
to receiving abundant rainfall are very well timbered 
indeed 

Thus the earlj colonists cleorcd the forests, laid out 
farms and de\ eloped the fisheries m much the same ws> 
aswasdonein the adjoining provinces of Canada llith 
the wool of their sheep they made their own clothing 
and tanning the hides of their cattle with the bark of 
the hemlock spruce they made leather for boots and shoes 
and saddles As textile ro'ichinery was introduced from 
the mother country and worked by the simple power 
of running water before the steam engine was applied 
to dnnng it, and before the last co’il resources of the 
States were knowx this area rapidly grew to be the chief 
manufactunng area of the country When the fertile 
prairies of the interior became opened up to large scale 
farming Neir England devoted itself more and more to 
the manufacturing side of industry Later by importing 
coal and raw materials and using its water power to 
develop electricity it has kept ahead of modern de\ elop 
ments and become one of the chief areas of the States 
for manufacturing cotton and woollen goods leatlier 
wood pulp and paper, clocks and watches The fertile 
soil still enables New England to produce good crops 
of fruit and \ egetables and Vennont especially provides 
much dairy produce for the large manufacturing centres 
of this and the adjoining r^on to the south 
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Boston, the capital of Massachusetts, is the largest 
town and seaport of New England having three quarters 
of a million people It is for the United States, a histone 
city and is beautifully laid out In Cambridge, one of 
its suburbs, is Harvard the oldest University in America 
The city grew up as the chief market to^vn of the fertile 
coast plain and its good harbour has enabled it to develop 
its commerce To place it more closely in touch with 
the Central Plains great tunnels have been constructed 
through the parallel ridges behind it and these bring it 
corn and meat and coal to feed its people and its industries 
and to add to its overseas trade 

Poll River, wth water power and a good harbour, 
and Lowell at falls on the Memmac River, are well known 
textile centres of Massachusetts 
Providence, at the head of Narragansett Bay, is the 
capital of Rhode Island, the smallest but most densely 
peopled State with great textile industries now using 
mainly imported coal, wool ant! cotton 
yew Haven, on the coast, and Hartford, on the river, 
are the largest towns and textile manufacturing centres 
of Connecticut State Yale, the second University of 
the States, is at Neiv Haven 

The towns in the States of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont are smaller, as in these States lumbering 
and farming interests are more important than manu* 
factunng Portland, a timber port of Maine, receives 
some of the winter trade of Montreal to which it is the 
nearest jce-free port 

The Hudson Mohawk Gap 
The carving of this gap by the overflow of waters 
from the Great Lakes when the St Lawrence outlet was 
covered by the great Ice Sheet has already been spoken 
of (p 80} Attention has been called to its usefulness 
in, lassj ‘wui'u^ Wft. ’uJiiTA’i 

the Atlantic and the Central Plains Its importance is 
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sho^NTi by the fact that at its mouth has grown up New 
York the largest city of the New World, and that along 
Its course are half a dozen other cities, each with more 
than a hundred thousand people , , ^ v 

The fertihty of the valley is shown by the fact that 



>' "h ' f »T I ^rnrlr on til© Hudson 

.t .upportea some of the ."Verf’stoi^i 

the Slolmwks or Moloeamt-»ho 

resistance to the new mixed farming district 

present tone it .s » r.Tm non ore, 

The bordering But orring to the 

building stones and other miner 
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ease of communication with the interior by road, rail 
and canal through the gap the mam interests of this 
region are in manufactures and commerce It may be 
noted tliat New York State which practically consists 
of the Hudson and Mohawk valleys with their bordering 
highlands (Fig 4G), has over ten million people or about 
a tenth of the total population of the Republic 
New York City began as the Dutch settlement of New 
Amsterdam, on Manhattan Island at the mouth of the 
Hudson River (Fig 47), and only became English m 
1664 when its name was changed to New York So long 
as the Indians occupied the Hudson Mohawk Valley and 
the interior was unexplored this small island settlement 
was much less important than Boston and other settle 
ments on the mainland But as soon as the Indian 
resistance was overcome and the great value of the 
Central Plains was disco\ered the \alue of the route 
behind New York became quickly apparent Then m 
1825 was constructed the Ene Canal making a way 
which avoided Niagara Falls from the Great Lakes to 
the tidal waters of the Hudson Ru er, and along this route 
trade began to flow in increasing volume New York, 
with a well protected and deep water harbour which was 
never frozen, was admirably situated for the intercliange 
of products between the Old World and the New along 
tlus route, while the older settlements were liampered 
by the parallel ridges of the Appalachian barrier and 
the much more diflieult routes across them in those parts 
The coming of railways only added to the importance 
of the easj Hudson Mohawk route and hence of New 
York, so that the city rapidly outgrew nil the others 
Its enterprising people improved its harbour, docks and 
wharves, ami when there was no more building room 
for ofTices and warehouses on Manhattan Island mi ented 
the “ skj'scrapcrs,” some of which reach a Iieight of 

case of London the growth of its pojiulation made it so 
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great a market that manufacturing industries of all 
kinds were established m the city and its suburbs on 
the opposite banks of the Hudson and the East Raer 
In and around New York at tlie present time In e nearly 



Fig 47 — 'iork its island site fine harbour, radiating rail 
waj'a and large suburban cities. 


si'v million people, and through its harbour passes over 
half the total commerce of the United States, making 
it the greatest seaport in the world Ratlnaj trafTic 
crosses the East Rner by bndges over a mile long and 
tht liMdson b]; tram f«r«es, and thea radiates to all 
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parts of the United Slates The important route to 
Montreal bj the valleys of the Hudson Lake Champlain 
and the Richelieu River should also be noted It wll 
be seen that every development m North America tends 
to add something to the growth of New York, which 
seems destined to become the greatest city m the world 
Buffalo, on Lake Erie at the other end of the famous 
Hudson Mohawk route, is tJic second city of New York 
State and has over half a million people Vessels of 
12 feet draught can pass from it to New York via the 
Erie Canal and Hudson Ri\er, and it has become a great 
lake port for the transmission of gram and iron ore 
especially, while much coal from the fields of Pennsylvania 
passes through it going westward to the interior It is 
a great iron smelting centre and uses electric power 
developed at Niagara Palls, some 80 miles away, for 
lighting purposes and drning tramcars and factory 
machinery of all kinds 

Albany the capital of New York State, and Troy, 
at the tidal limit of the Hudson and at its junction with 
the Erie Canal, are other busy manufacturing cities, 
as are also liochester and Syracuse m the l^Iolmwk Vallej 
NezcarK and Jersey CtUj in New Jersey State, share 
the miscellaneous industries of New York, while Bayonne, 
adjoining the latter, is the terminal of many oil pipe 
lines from Pennsyliania and has petroleum refineries 
Trenton, the State capital of New Jersey, has large 
potteries, and Paterson is the chief silk manufacturing 
town m the States 

Pevnsyx-sama avd NEiciinouRivo States 
Pennsjliania foundetl in 1681 b\ Milliam Penn, nn 
English Quaker, who hied on %cr> fncndlj terms with 
the Indians, was one of the onginal thirteen states of 
the USA It extends from Lake Eric to the Atlantic 
soahnar/k khn. U'a/rtaia, *hit. T/J/gCT vuL 

lallej's of the Appalachians and the coastal plain Its 
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fertile farmlands, cleared by the early settlers from the 
forests which gi\e the State its name, are still very 
productive, but the great wealth of the State is now m 
its minerals, especially coal, iron and oil 

The largest and most productive coalfield is m the 
west of the State on the Allegheny Plateau and extends 
into Ohio and West Vii^nia (Fig 43) Here the coal 
seams are very thick, nearly horizontal, and not far below 
the surface, so that coal can be mined much more easily 
than in Britain * The river^ especiallj the head streams 
of the Ohio, have cut doirn so far into the Plateau that 
the seams are often exposed along the sides of the valleys 
and can be worked by tunnelling into them ivithout the 


River Valley 
M n« Nine 


Fto 48 —Shcmng Itow the honzontal he of rock strata aad their 
erosion by a river may assist coal mining as m the Pittsburg 
Oistnct 


expense of sinking deep shafts (Fig 48) Most of the 
coal makes good coke when the gas is driven from it, and 
coke IS the best form of fuel for the blast furnaces m 
which iron ore is smelted The coalfield also contained 
valuable supplies of iron ore and limestone so that it 
had all the requisites for iron smelting on a large scale 
Tiie distnet around Pittsburg soon grew to be the largest 
iron and steel making centre not only m North America 
but in the wliole world Tlie local ore is largely worked 
out, but vast supplies from near the head of Lake Superior 
are sent doivn the Lakes to Qeveland and other ports on 
Lake Erie, and then by rad to the Pittsburg distnet 
In return of course coal from Pennsjlvania goes west- 
ward by the Lake Routes, and many places on or near 
the Lake shores have established great iron and steel 
industries of their own 
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Further east among the folds of the Appalachians lies 
the famous anthracite coalfield of Pennsylvania nhere 
the contortion and depth of the seams make mining more 
difficult and expensive (see Fig 18) but the higher 
quality of the coal makes it worth ivhile The world’s 
supplies of this smokeless and powerful heating fuel are 
so limited and in such great demand for shipping and 
other purposes that its price is alwajs high 

In %anous parts of the western coalfield are large 
underground pools of petroleum and reservoirs of natural 
gas which ha\e been tapped and yield further vast 
supplies of fuel for domestic, industrial and transport 
purposes Pipe lines convey the oil to the Atlantic sea* 
board to be refined and exported 

These great supplies of power, which are supplemented 
by considerable water power along the Foil Line 
at the eastern foot of the Appalaclimns, have made 
Pennsylvania a great manufacturing* state Besides its 
large iron and steel industry, turning out machinery and 
Tolling stock of all kinds, the state olso has large textile 
industries, milling and sugar refining establishments, 
slaughtering and meat packing industries, pulp- and 
paper mills and tanncncs, etc The state, w Inch is nearly 
os large as England siipportsapopulotionof nincmillions 

Of the neighbouring stales West Virginia has ^aluable 
coal and oil deposits, but Delaware, Slorjland and Vir 
gmia are more interested m farming than in mining and 
manufactures Their market gardens help to supply 
the big industrial centres of Pcnnsylsama and their 
fisheries, especmllj of oysters, are aery valuable Yir 
ginia IS a great producer of tobacco, and many people 
are engaged in its cultisotion and in preparing the dried 
leases for export In this connection it may be noted 
that while negroes number about SO per cent of the total 
population of Virginia they arc only 3 per cent m 
yeTtTftx^awrrm 

Philadtlplua, inth nearly two million people, is the 
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largest city of Pennsylvania and third m the Repubhe. 
It has a good harbour at the head of the Delaware estuar>, 
and ruth facilities for importing raw materials, together 
with power derived from the coalfields it has great 
manufactuiing industries Its exports thus include 



Fio 49 —The Fall Lino wlier© the rivers descend from tl e 
plateau to the plains and some of U e cit es wl ich denve 
power for their industries Srom the falls thus formed 


manufactured goods as wdl as coal iron and oil and it 
also has shipbuilding industries Railways follow the 
coastal pHm no^th\^ard from Philadelphia to Jsew York 
and New England andsouthvord through the cities of 
the Fall tine (Fig f 9) to the Cotton Belt and New Orleans 
The Susquehanna and Potomac river vallejs provide 
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further routes across the Appalacliians to the coalfields, 
and the Central Plains beyond Philadelphia was the 
scene of the Declaration of the Independence of the 
United States on July 4, 177C 
Pittsburg and its vast iron and steel industries hn\c 
already been mentioned It grew up at tlie connucncc 
of the Alleglicny and Monongahela tributaries of the 
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the iron ore neccssiri lias no« to be brouglit much 
greater distances linn formcrU 

lialtnnore is the onl> large citj of Alarjlaml Situated 
at llie head of Chesapeake and also on the Fall I me, 
it Ins become like Philadelphia an important mnmifac> 
turmg citj and seaport 

Itichtnond is the largest eit% and slate capital of 
\ itginm It gren at the tidal limit anil near the Fall 
Line on the 
James Ri\ er, 
and IS an im 
porlant ccnlrc 
for the collcc 
tion, preparation 
and export of 
tobaeeo A’ o r» 

/o/A, at the 
mouth of the 
rncr and m the 
south of tlie 
state, has cotton 
tmlls as well as 
tohaceo factories 
using Up localh 
grt>H n produce 
it also exports 
inaire 
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buildings, chief among which is The Capitol, ^vlierc the 
United States Congress, or Parliament, meets The 
White House, the residence of the President of the 
Republic, IS also at Washington, which is named after 
the first President There are several Universities, 
including one for negroes, who form a quarter of tlie 
population of the Distnct of Columbia, m which the 
capital IS situated Most of the people of Washington 
are employed m various Government ofllccs or m supply- 
ing the needs of others so employed, and the city always 
contains large numbers of visitors from all parts of the 
world Railways north and south along the coastal plain, 
and westward across the Appalachians by the Potomac 
Valley, keep it m touch mtli all parts of the United Stales. 

QtaiSnONS AND EXfiRCISKS 

1 V hy IS the north etutem portion of Uio USA tho most 
densely populated portion of the counliyT^ t f»* > 


' ’ .sr material and power and tho 

■ rk 08 compared with London 7 

*• , i Kew York to Chicopo 

8 Some parts of Canada import cosi from tho United States 
while some parts of the United States buy Canadian coaL i'xplam 
this end indicate the areas in each ease 

a WTiat geographical adrantages lias Detroit for its great motor- 
car indastry 7 

10 Tlio tonnage of mercliant shipping Ica\*ing tho cJiief ports 
of tho United States m 1921 was os follows (millions of tons| ^iw 
York, 15, Now Orlearu, 0, Wadiington. 4, Calveston, 3, 
Baltimore, 3 , riiiladelphis, 3 ; Lake Forts (total), 12 Total for 
all ports. 03 Iteprceent three bya cliagram, and indicate thenaturo 
of the cargoes shipped in each ease 

1! Tho value of tho ddfetent clauses of imports and exports 
to anti from tho United Stales in 1021 wore as follows (in nvilhons 
ofdollars) IraporU — h oodstoffa. C73 , row materials, 853 , manti 
focturcii, GOT Fxportr— Foodatnffs, 1,362 , raw matenaU, 081 . 
manufactures 2 025 Indicate tlieso by diagrams Compare with 
commerce onfi aecounitlor Clw ailtercnccs Indicate lincTly 
the chief articles that will figuio in each class of goods 



CHAPTER WM 

COMAIUNICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

As m Canitla the dc\elopment of the United States 
lias been verj largclj a question of tl e dev clopmcnt of 
means of transport and communications and especially 
of railways The fertility of the soil and great mineral 
wealth of the country were there in the times of the 
Indians hut it needed the white men who came from a 
land where metliods of using these were better under 
stood before they could be fully appreciated Vnd even 
then it was not tiU methods of overcoming dill ciilties 
in routes by land and water were introd iced from the 
mother country that they could he res)}) dei doped 2t 
so happened that by the time that the early struggles 
between Hritisli French and Indians in North Vmenca 
had been settled canals bad proved their \nlue in Great 
Dritnm and the steam engine and railway locomotisc 
were beginning to make their way 

IlviLWAas 

The settlers w cre not slow to av ail tl emseh cs of the 
expcnence of the mother connlt) By 182a they ear m 
which the first railway was established in England the 
Frie Canal had been constructed to link up the Hudson 
River with the Great Lakes and by 1830 the railway had 
been introduced From that time dev elopniont has 1 cen 
\er\ rapid indeed and at the present time tic United 
States have a fir greater roiJwav mileage and far greater 
railway construction works than nnv other coiintrv in 
the world The railwavs ns in Bntnin arc owned and 
VTorkcvl by pnvate companies and arc on the standard 
British gauge of 4 feet Si inches Owing to tl l much 
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longer journeys and steeper gradients common in the 
United States tlie locomotiTCS are much larger and more 
powerful than those in use in Rntam, and the freight cars 
used to carry gram and coal and other goods are also 
much larger 

There is no single railway under one control from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific as there is in Canada, but there 
are no few er than six routes across the Rocky Mountains, 
and passenger trains regularly make the three thousand 
mile journey between New York and San Francisco in 
five days Owing to the fast liners that run from tiiesc 
ports across the Atlantic and the Pacific, tins railway 
journey is part of the quickest route between Great 
Britain and Austraba and New Zealand 

Trace out on a map several of the trans continental 
railway routes, eg 

1 From New Yor7v the New York Central Railway 
runs through the busy and fertile Hudson Mohawk Gap 
to Buffalo on Lake Erie Then along the shores of the 
lake through Clneland and other towns famous for iron 
and steel works, and across the nch oilfields and fertile 
farmlands of Ohio and Indiana to the great lake port 
and railway junction of Chicago From there the 
Union Pacific Railway crosses the Maize Belt and the 
central coal field to Omaha, the meat picking centre at 
the junction of the Missouri and Platte Ri\crs It then 
follows the valley of the latter across the cattle ranches 
of the High Plains to Cheyenne, a ranching and mining 
centre at the foot of tlie Rockies The mountains are 
crossed bj the Ei ans Pass at a height of o\ cr 8,000 feet, 
and the route then crosses tlie Great Basin to Ogden, an 
important junction near the Great Salt Lake The 
Central Pacific Railway tlicn crosses the lake and con- 
tinues tlie joumej across the drearj deserts of Utah and 
Nesada bj waj of the Humboldt River Breaking 
through the rich gold mining and forest countrj of the 
Sierra Nev ada the railway rapidly descends to the fruitful 
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Californian Valley and crosses it to the hai-boux of San 
Pranctsco 

2 From New York a line tuns southward through the 
busy seaports and industnal cities ofJerset/, Philadelpha 
and Balimore to If ashmgton, the capital It then passes 
through the tobacco and cotton plantations and the busj 
cities of the Fall Lme to the great Mississippi port of 
Ne-o Orleans From here the Southern Pacific Railway 
crosses the river and goes through the cotton plantations, 
oilfields and cattle ranches of Texas Crossing the 
Rockies near the Jfexican frontier, the desert of Arizona, 
and the Colorado Riser, it reaches the pleasant coast 
lands of California at Los Angeles It then goes north 
vard through the rich Californian oilfield to the fertile 
San Joaquin •valley and San Francisco 

3 The Chicago and North ^\estcm Railw-ij leaves 
Oiieffgo jwod crosses ihc /ertJJe ^wsxOajOils oS ^\/scon5iii to 
Minneapolis, the famous flour milling centre on the 
SIississippi The Northern Pacific Railway then crosses 
the great Wieat Belt and reaches the Missouri at the 
ranching centre of Bismarck It then follows the Yellow 
stone River into the rich mining districts of the Rockies 
around Uelena From here the route goes through the 
picturesque mountain secnerj and fertile imgiited vallejs 
of Washington State, and then follows the lower course 
of the Columbia River through the Caseadft Range to 
the great timber port of Porlland near its mouth 

M ATEnWA'VS 

The Great Lakes Bouie has alrcad> been desenbed in 
connection with Canada {see p 133) and ther% is little to 
add except to notice that there are “ Soo ’ Canals on the 
United States side as well as on the Camdian side at 
Siult Ste Slane, that Cliicngoand the other ports of Lake 
Michigan, which is cntirclj in the United States, con 
tribute V erj largelj to the tialfic along this route , and 
that ns far as the United Stales ore coaeemed b) far the 
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largest bxilk of traffic earned eastward is iron ore from 
the mining districts at the head of Lake Superior to the 
ports and smelting centres on Lake Erie which are linked 
witli the Pennsyhanian coalfields As in Canada pro 
jects are on foot to widen and deepen the connecting 
canals so that large oceangoing \esscls may reach 
Duluth Chicago and other ports on the Great Lakes 

T) e Mississippi and its tributaries especially the Olno 
are \ery \aluahlc for the transport of coal gram and 
cotton and as a link between the great east and west 
railway routes The tralTc on these gieat watcninys is 
small compared with that on the railways but owing to 
its cheapness it senes os a check upon railway rates 
becoming e\ccssue 

The Panama Canal — ^This is the most recent and per 
haps the greatest engineering triumph of the United 
States Its construction has reduced the sea voyage 
between New York and San Francisco from 14 000 to 
little more than 5 000 miles and brought the busy north 
eastern ports of the States much nearer by sea to Japan 
Chum and Australasia than they were before Rediic 
tion in length of voyage means of course reduction m 
cost of transport with a corresponding reduction m price 
of articles sold in foreign markets so that trade tends to 
increase 

T.hc Canal follows a route which seems by nature to 
have been designed for its construction but the work 
was not as easy as it looked In the first place the 
Istlimus of Panama did not belong to the United States 
and their Government hove to pay the Republic of 
Panama a large annual sum for the use of the Canal /one 
a strip of the isthmus al>out ten miles wide As the 
Canal also flooded out the old railw ay betw cen Colon and 
Panama a new one had to be constnictcd 

Tlie isthmus although much lower than the ridges to 
JtJojlJj and 5r>ulli was jJjU over 50D feet Ja hejffht (Fig 
5S) and through this the huge Catllard Cut had to be 
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excavated, a trench over eight miles long and 300 feet 
wide at the bottom ’ Water for the Canal was obtain 
able from the Chagres River which flows into the Atlantic, 
but as the nver was liable to heavy floods in the rainy 
season it was decided to minimize their effects by con- 
verting the river into a big Jake To do this the Gatun 
Dam was constructed It is a mile and a half long, nearly 
half a mile wide at its base, and over 100 feet high Tor 
ships to reach the Gatun Lake thus formed it was necessary 
to construct three locks at each end, and these are capable 
of taking the largest vessels afloat To allow ships to 
approach the lock gates from the sea it was necessary to 
dredge deep water channels nearly five miles long at each 
end Pinally extensive harbour works, with breakwaters, 
wharves, coal and oil depots and machinery for loading 
and unloading ships were constructed at the terminal 
ports of Cnslobal on the Atlantic and Balboa on the 
Pacific 

Engineering difficulties were not however the only ones 
to be overcome The cUmate of the rcgvdh is of the hot 
wet type, and notoriously unhealthy owing to diseases, 
like malaria, spread by mosquitoes There were few 
people in the region, and to obtain the armies of labourers 
necessary for such a gigantic undertaking in such a 
region was very difficult But this problem, bkc the 
others, was attacked in a skilful, scientific manner, by 
building healthy dwellings for the workers, paying good 
wages, taking precautions against the mosquitoes, and 
providing hospitals for the treatment of those attacked 
by disease Thus the necessary workers were obtained 
and the Canal completed in ten years It was opened 
on August 14, 1014 

As may be imagined the cost was enormous, and only 
a wealthy, enterprising and well organized country hkc 
the United States could base earned it out It may be 
noticed that Ferdinand de Iicsseps, the designer of the 
successful Suez Canal, attempted the project m 1880 but 
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ruined himself and all those associated with him in the 
venture. Shipping has used the canal without inter- 
ruption since 1917, and about three thousand vessels 
pass through it every year. They are hauled through 
the canal by electric locomotives, which derive their 
power from surplus water overflowing from the Gatun 
Lake, and the journey of about 50 miles from the Carib- 
bean Sea to the Pacific Ocean takes about 8 hours 
Rather more than a third of the ships using the canal 
are naturally those of the United States, but British 
ships are almost as numerous, for the canal provides 
the shortest sea route to Great Britain for the wool and 
mutton of New Zealand, the nitrates of Chile, the corn 
and fruit and timber of British Columbia, and the oil and 
other products of California The tolls received from 
shipping owners for the use of the canal more than cover 
the cost of Its upkeep, and will m time probably pay for 
tlie outlay m its construction, so that the enterprise 
seems to have been fully justified 

Questions and Eszitasss 

1 With B piece o( string and a globe compara tho^distancee 


described m this chapter 

3 Give on account ot the duet railway routes rodiatmg from 
Clucsgo 

4 impure the PtuiacnB Canal mth the Suez Cnnsl with zpoeial 


*wo ptacBs i 1 

6 It n tmin takes 120 hours to do the journey from acw i ork 
to San Francisco, what will be tho day and time of omval at the* 
latter city if it Iea\-e8 New Yorit at 0 a-m on ^fonday 1 

7 Desenba the etages of the journey of a «up tlwugn 

the Panama Canal from the Canbbcao Sea to the Pocifio hat is 
tho general direction of this tnp f 


CHAPTER XXVII 
MEXICO 

This IS a Republic of some fifteen million people, mainly 
of mixed Indian and Spanish descent The countrj has 
knoA\n little peace since the Spaniards dispossessed the 
Aztecs m 1521, and although its present Gosernment is 
modelled on that of the United States it is still subject 
to sudden and \ lolent upbea^ als which liinder the progress 
of the country 

Physically it is a plateau more Umn a mile abo\ e sea 
level bounded by two high mountain ranges— the Eastern 
and Western Sierra Madre— descending steeply to the 
coastal plain, uhich is wider on the Gulf side than on the 
Pacific The uhole area is subject to cartliqinhcs, and 
to the south of Mexico Citj arc many acti\ c and cNtinct 
volcanoes , the snow capped craters of Orizaba and 
Popocatapetl exceeding three miles m height The lou 
isthmus of Tehuantepec provides the easiest natural 
route across the countrj 

The country lies in the track of the North east Trade 
Winds, and tlie eastern side rccciies rather more ram 
than the ucstern, especially in the north, where tfic 
plateau isuidest Most of tint ram comes in the liottest 
months when the mid day sun isxertical, or ncarlj so, for 
most parts of the countrj But owing to the great 
differences m elesation of different parts of the countia 
Mexico may be easilj subdivided into a hot belt, a warm 
temperate belt, and a cool belt, with corresponding 
differences m vegetation and productions 

The hot hell consists of the coastal plains and the lower 
slopes of the mountains, i e up to about *} 000 feet It 
has mahoganj and rubber trees, w hile sugar cane, cocoa, 
IM 
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vanjll.i and tobacco are eultitated In the Yucatan 
Peninsula a thick lea\ ctl plant called lieneqiien is large! j 
cuUi\ ated, and the strong fibres of the lea^ es are marketed 
as sisal hemp, used in making sackcloth anti rope 
In the centre of this region on the Gulf of Mexico 
Occur the rjcli petroleum nells (Fig 53) second onij m 
value to those of the United States and promding the 



Fio 53 — ^The rich Oil Field* end %'Wied \es6tabIo Productions of 
Meaicv 


chief exports of the countrj Small quantities of coi! 
and iron arc mined m the north east corner 

The fenipcrfltc bell indudcs those pevtts of the plateau 
and mountain slopes belneen 9 000 and C 000 feet The 
chief crop of this region is mure, which often needs irn* 
gallon on the plateau, bnt streams from the higher mnges 
supplj the necessara water Coffee is an important crop 
on the well drained slopes and cotton is also cullitatnl 
in this region The wetter eastern slopes are well 
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timbered but the more open savanna lands of the drier 
west make good pasture for cattle 

The cool belt comprises the higher parts of tlie plateau 
and the mountain slopes below the snow hne Wheat 
and vegetables can be grown and there is abundant 
pasture for cattle, sheep and goats in this region It is 
in this region that he the famous mines of gold and silver 
that gave the Aztecs the treasures so much coveted 
by the Spamards The silver mines are still very produc 
tive, but the output of copper and lead is now more 
valuable 

Mexico City, in the centre of the cool plateau is the 
capital of the country, a city of over a million people and 
ten times as large as the next city in size It has a 
magnificent cathedral built by the Spaniards on the site 
of an old Aztec temple In the neighbourhood of the 
city are fertile farmlands and rich mining districts 
Three railways run northward to link up with the Southern 
Pacific line of the U S A , one going through the silver 
and copper mining distnct of San Luts Poiosx, and the 
coal and iron mimng region around Monterey, another 
across the cattle ranches of the plateau, and a third bj 
the mining distnct of Guadalajara and the west const 
plain Another important railway descends by a difiicult 
route past Puibla, a mining centre, to the chief seaport 
of Vera Cruz, on the Gulf of Mexico, taking down silver, 
copper, lead, coffee, tobacco and sisal hemp for export 
Tlie port has a poor harbour and a vale climate Tampico 
is the chief oil port and it shares with Vera Cruz the 
import trade m textiles and machinery from the United 
States and Great Britain 

Oiwng to the political uncertainty of the country most 
of the people are wretcliedlj poor and live in thatched 
hovels built of dried mud W ith its great mineral wealth 
its vaned crops and abundant supplies of water, oil and 
dial Ow 

become very prosperous mdeed 
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QtrESTroi.s akd Exercises 

1 Compare the mean montbly temperatures of Mexico and 
Vera Cruz 

Mexico 54® F, 57, CO, W. 65, 64, 63, 62. 61. 59. 56. 54 

Vera Cruz • 72® F , 73. 76. 79, 81. 81, 82, 82, 80, 76, 75, 71. 
The former place is about 7,500 feet aboi'o sea level and the latter 
right on the coast ^Yhat is the mean rate of fall of temperature 
with increase of elevation m this region 1 At ivhat height would 
tho snow line be reached J 

2 Compare the mean monthly rainfall (in inches) of Vera Cruz 
with that of Mazatlan Point out and explain tlis differences as 
for as possible 

Vera Cruz . 0 4, 0 5, 0 6, 0 2, 4 3, 12 6, 14 8, 8 9, 11 6. 9-0. 
3 2, 2 0 

Jilazatlan • 0 8, 0 4. 0 3, 0 0. 0 1. 1 3. 6 7. 9 4. 8 0, 2 4. 0 8. 0 9 

3 How does tho temperature of Afexico City compare with that 
of London throughout tho year 7 Explain tho differences 

4 Draw a eeetioa across Sfesico along the Tropic of Cancer 
and indicate the principal phyaeol features shown by it 

6 British Trade with Mexico in 1921 (in millions of pounds 
value) included . 

Jtnporls from Meaco Petroleum, 6 , Petrol, 2 , Forafiln. L 
Total, to 

Frporte to ^^exlco Cotton geode, 2 , Machinery,! Total, 5 

Illustrate these facts by diagrams. 
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Tlje warm or iemperate Ml above 3 000 feet grows fine 
coffee espccinll> in the Central America RepubI cs and 
the cigar tobacco of Cuba is famous In this belt there is 
also gootl pasture land especnlly on the drier western 
slopes uJiicli are not so heavily timbered 

Political Dimsions 

Although these lands urerc the earl cst parts of the New 
\^orId to he settled by the Spaniards aher the \ojnges 
of Columbus none of them still remains under Spanish 
rule On the mainland arc the si'c Republics of Gua 
temala SaRador Honduras Nicaragua Costa Rica and 
Panama together with British Honduras a Crown 
Colony Of the islands Jamaica the Bahanns Bar 
badocs the Leeward and Windward Isles and Trmidad 
are now British possessions Porto Rico belongs to the 
United States who also lia\e considerable mfliience m 
the nominally independent Repubbe of Cuba Zlispan oh 
consists of the two independent negro Republics of Haiti 
and San Domingo and France owns Guadeloupe and 
Martinique 

Havana the capital of Cuba is by far the largest city 
of this region It has a fine harbour and railways run 
along both coasts bringing tobacco and sugar from the 
plantations for export It is tamons for its cigars which 
are exported in boxes made from locally grown cedar 
wood Most of its trade IS ivith tlie United States which 
supply the island with flour textiles maclunery and other 
manufactured goods 

Htngslon the capital of Jamaica is the cli ef British 
city and seaport It has a line liarbour sheltered bj a 
long sand spit in front and tlie Blue Mounta ns behind 
Its position in relation to the Panama Canal and the 
cinef entrances to the Canbbean Sea between the larger 
islands of the est Indies is verj important and it is 
consequently a fortified coalmg station (Fig 51) Bananas 
snd sugJiT are Jts prmcip'il e-giorts, but rum coffee and 
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coconuts are also important Although Jamaica is 
British Its trade ^vith the United States slightly exceeds 
that uith the mother country 
PortofSpamis the capital and chief seaport of Trinidad 
Cocoa and sugar are its chief exports after uhicli come 
the products of oil wells and the celebrated Pitch Lakct 
to ^hich It IS connected by rail This lake several 
hundred acres m extent, has a surface of hard pitch, 



?Ioxico via t) 0 Ccmbbcui 6ea. 

^hich can be dug out Tlic hollons thus left fill up 
slo«I> from below wth pitch, whicb seems to be nalurallv 
distilled from certain rock la>crs perhaps like coal 
seams, which he beneath it This pitch or asphaltc is 
cxportcil in barrels and is used for tar pasing of ronds 
caulking Ibc scams of ships and other purposes Tlie 
petroleum from the oil wells is probably another product 
distilled from the same rock layers by the internal heat 
of tbe carlb 
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Bndgetoxon is the capital of Barbadoes, the fertile and 
most densely peopled island of the West Indies Its 
chief exports are sugar, molasses and rum, all products 
of the sugar cane , it also exports a small quantity of 
high grade sea island cotton^ 

Nassau, the capital of the Bahamas, exports sisal 
hemp and sponges, the latter obtained from the bed of 
the shallow seas surrounding tlie islands 
Belize IS the rather unhealthy capital and seaport of 
British Honduras Its chief export is chicle, a gum 
exuded from a tropical tree and used in making the 
chewing gum winch is so popular in the United States 
Jialiogany, coconuts and bananas are other exports 
or the Central American Republics Guatemala has the 
largest population, but Salvador on the dner ^est coast 
is the most densely peopled The lakes and rivers of 
Nicaragua provide an easy route across the country, and 
but for the frequency of earthquakes and volcanic erup 
tions m the vicinity tins might have been chosen instead 
of tlie isthmus of Panama for the constniction of the 
great canal by the United States Tiie canal tends to 
decrease the importance of the several raduays wJiieh 
cross these states, and which were mainly used for trans 
ferring goods from Atlantic to Paahe steamers before 
the con^ was in use 

Tue Bermudas 

This small isolated British group consists of a ring of 
coral islands Tliey pwe tlieir formation, well outside 
the tropics to the avarm waters of the Gulf Stream winch 
emerges from the Florida Strait and is driven out into 
the Atlantic by the prevailing south westerly winds of 
these latitudes Tlieir summer climate is hot, but tlieir 
winters are delightfully warm, and they are therefore a 
very popular winter resort for wealthj North Americans 
who desire to escape the severe winters of the north east 
oowtIfl.wJr Tliey sJso groxr early fruit, llowe-= 
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\cgetables for tlie markets of the bjg cities of eastern 
Canada and USA 7/amifton, the capital anti chief 
seaport, IS also an important British na\al station for 
the North Atlantic ricel 

QrrsTio>s akd Exekcists 

1 Compare tlio islands of lJ*o West Fndies with xnoso of t)io 
South Pacific in physical fMitarea, (4iinatc, productsons and people 

2 When is the fiiin overhead at muiday in the Weal Indies t 
Uhnt IS the time in Darbadocs wh^njt is noon at Orcenwioh ? 

3 TIio population of Jamaica in lOJI con^istcil of negroes; 

rcOOOO ■ other coloured pcojvles, 164, 6oO , whites, 14,000 Cora 
rm*nt on tlioso facta • • * » 

4 V, lint are tiio conditions necesaor} lor tho formation of coral 

islands ’ . * 

a Dravr on fif\ua>e«l paper graphs to illustrate (ho mcon montUy 
temperature (® 1 } and ramMl (ins ) of Aussau from tho folloinns . 
figure* ^ '■ 

Tem|iornture 71, 12. 73. 75. 7». 86, 62. 62, 82, 86,^6, 73 
llainfall 2V 1 7, I u. 2 4. 6 6, 6 7, 5 T. fi 3, 2 ■(. « 3 2 8,49 
Wliicli would bo the best (imo of tho star for a Iinlulay in the 
liiiViamaa 1 > * > , 
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